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The Unmuzzled Count 


HE muzzling of Count Karolyi by 
the State Department at Wash- 
ington, if it can fairly be called 
muzzling, was unfortunate. But the good 
fortune in connection with it is that it 
now stands out so clearly as a mistake 
that the danger of its becoming a prece- 
dent for the future is eliminated. No 
other foreigner is likely to have his im- 
portance magnified by even the appear- 
ance of an official gag. The State 
Department very naturally does not 
make public admission of mistakes of this 
kind, but there can be very little doubt 
that it recognizes the fact. 

Karolyi, former President of Hungary 
and bitter opponent of the present Hor- 
thy administration, really had nothing of 
any importance to say when he came to 
the United States. But the fact that 
Washington appeared to have imposed 
silence upon him created the belief in the 
public mind that, if he could speak, he 
would reveal something sensational. 
Great numbers of people were on tiptoe 
to hear what he would say if ever he 
should break silence. 

The Count went to Canada and spoke. 
What he said was broadcast to the peo- 
ple of the United States through the 
newspapers and otherwise. Millions 
heard him as the result of his silence, 
which was supposed to be enforced. Only 
hundreds would have heard him if he 
had felt himself free to speak when he 
first came to the United States. The 
official action intended to restrain him 
had the effect of giving him an audience. 

The audience, however, was not 
greatly impressed. Karolyi said nothing 
that amounted to much—merely that the 
Horthy Government is a bad govern- 
ment, that it is reactionary, that those 
who support it still look forward to “der 
Tag,” that Hungary under Horthy is 
likely to start another European war, 
and that financiers of the United States 
ought not to lend money to a Horthy- 
dominated Hungary. 

Those who had waited so eagerly for 
the Count to speak discovered a feeling 
of disgust—with themselves at having 
expected so much, with the Count for 
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Count Karolyi—but not his muzzle 


having said so little, with the State De- 
partment for thinking it worth while to 
muzzle a man who had so little to say. 
It was hardly thought worth while to in- 
quire whether muzzling could be justified 
when it apparently was so unnecessary. 


Was It Really a Muzzle P 


HE justification for the thing, how- 

ever, is worth inquiring into—and 
it is hard to find. Karolyi says he was 
muzzled at the behest of the Horthy 
Government. If that is true, the State 
Department was duped, for the State 
Department sincerely believes that for- 
mer Secretary Hughes took the action 
which was taken on his own initiative, 
on his own conviction that it ought to 
be done, and that neither the Horthy 


Government nor any other government 
in Europe had anything to do with it. 

Yet there is widespread misunder- 
standing of what Secretary Hughes ac- 
tually did. He did not command Ka- 
rolyi to keep his lips sealed. It was 
perhaps never contemplated that Karolyi 
would do so. He was simply pledged 
not to engage in political activity. 

Up to the time that Countess Karolyi 
became ill, as she did soon after she came 
alone to the United States, the Count, 
who was at the time in England, had 
never sought admission to the United 
States. If he had asked for a visé, it 
probably would have been refused. Re- 
gardless of whether he meant to do it or 
not, Karolyi had become ensnarled in 


political rows in the countries he had 
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visited, notably in Italy. Without being 
a Bolshevik or a Communist, he ap- 
peared to be always in the clutches of 
persons of that political persuasion. His 
presence in the United States would not 
have appealed to the State Department 
as desirable. 

When Countess Karolyi became ill, 
however, Secretary Hughes cabled the 
American Embassy in London to offer 
him a visé on condition that he refrain 
from political activity while in the 
United States. Karolyi gave the pledge 
required and came to the United States 
to be with his sick wife. 


Did Karolyi Really Keep 
His Pledge P 
i the time he was here Karolyi 
lived up to the letter of his pledge. 
There is room for grave question as to 
whether he observed its spirit. What 
was doubtless expected of him was that 
he would make no reference to the condi- 
tion under which he was permitted to 
come to the United States. Instead, he 
lost no opportunity to say that he could 
not say anything. It was doubtless 
expected that he would make such 
statements as, naturally, a distinguished 
foreigner would be expected to make. 
Instead, he refused to make any state- 
ment except the statement that he could 
make no statement. Certainly he was 
expected to refrain from any action that 
would cause trouble to this Government. 
That was the whole spirit of the condi- 
tion made by Secretary Hughes and the 
pledge given by Karolyi. But the course 
he adopted could not have been more 
effective in making trouble if it had been 
designed solely for that purpose. 

Jt is very probable, however, that 
Karolyi never really intended to make 
trouble for the United States Govern- 
ment. The same thing happened to him 
here that had happened elsewhere. He 
fell into the hands of trouble-makers, 
who, apparently, used him for their pur- 
poses. 

Karolyi is not a strong, bad man. He 
is a good, weak man. The things he 
wanted to do for Hungary were things 
that should have been done. But his 
efforts ended, without his meaning them 
thus to end, by his turning the country 
over to radicals. The natural reaction 
turned it again into the hands of reac- 
tionaries. Thus came Horthy, whom 
Karolyi regards as a breeder of war. 

Everything considered, the Karolyi 
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case appears to be one of those human 
tangles in which everybody means to do 
right and everything turns out wrong. 
Except this—that as a Nation we have 
been warned against the use of the muz- 
zle as an implement of statecraft. 


Jehad 
_— offending all Christians con- 
nected with the Eastern Church, the 
Angora régime in Turkey has, by abolish- 
ing the Caliphate, wrought masses of 
Moslems up to a high pitch of indigna- 
tion. Sheikh Said, the Kurdish leader, 
has announced that he has been “com- 
missioned by Allah to restore the Cali- 
phate, which the Angora Government 
drove out of Turkey,” and has thus made 
a declaration of a holy war or Jehad. 

Turanian both by race and language, 
the Kurds inhabit an extremely moun- 
tainous country. Numbering in all about 
three and a third millions, they are 
sharply split into a number of hostile 
tribes ruled by chieftains, called aghas 
and begs, who are in turn subservient to 
sheikhs, whose authority is spiritual and 
who claim descent from the Prophet 
Mohammed. 

In the region of Sheikh Said’s head- 
quarters the people are very fanatical. 
Counting their leader as a saint, they 
have been able to overcome their internal 
feuds and have rallied in his favor. 

It is reported that the Turks have 
defeated the Kurds in one encounter. 

In Persian Kurdistan a similar move- 
ment, headed by Sheikh Ghazali, has 
broken out. 

These are outbursts of fanaticism 
which extends in various forms through- 
out the whole Near East. Lord Balfour’s 
experience in arousing the frenzied riot 
of a mob as he passed through the 
French part of Syria after dedicating a 
Jewish university in Palestine is but an- 
other indication of the sort of religious 
and racial hatred which is always smol- 
dering there. What the Wahabis have 
been doing in Arabia is still another ex- 
ample. It is fortunate for us that we 
have not these problems to manage as 
well as our own. If we had, is it likely 
that we should manage them better than 
the English or the French? 


Hindenburg’s Candidacy 


N° prophecy is more futile than that 
which may be discredited before it 
is heard or read. After this issue goes to 


press, but before the’date of its publica- 
tion, the German election will have been 
held and a decision will have been 
reached as to who will be President of 
the German Reich. The contest, which 
has continued since the voting on March 
29, which resulted in no choice, has been 
between Dr. Marx, former Chancellor 
and one of the wisest of the German 
leaders, and Field Marshal von Hinden- 
burg, who typifies the old military 
régime under the Kaiser. 

Hindenburg’s election was not expected 
by those best acquainted with conditions 
in Germany. His candidacy has been 
accepted by those who are wholly out of 
sympathy with the Republic and with 
such effort as has been made to meet 
Germany’s obligations to France and 
other countries. It is therefore the sym- 
bol of that which brought ruin to Ger- 
many and made her a pariah among 
nations. As such, it can hardly be ac- 
ceptable to the great majority of Ger- 
mans who are in favor of the Repub- 
lic. 

Nevertheless there have been certain 
aspects of Hindenburg’s candidacy which 
are not commonly recognized outside of 
Germany. In the first place, Hinden- 
burg, unlike Ludendorff, has been very 
generally respected throughout Germany 
as a gentleman as well as a soldier. The 
sentimental side of the Germans, which 
is naturally strong, has always responded 
to Hindenburg, as the wooden image 
of him into which contributors to Ger- 
many’s war funds drove nails during the 
war attested. He himself has been a 
symbol of Germany, a sort of twentieth- 
century Siegfried. Many undoubtedly 
have been planning to vote for him, not 
because they approve of those who are 
supporting him, but because he is Hin- 
denburg. On the other hand, sentiment 
has likewise brought out the opposition. 
A great many of the soldiers who fol- 
lowed him in war time are now disgusted 
with the military life and want nothing 
more of it or of its symbols. Besides, 
Hindenburg stands for Prussian domina- 
tion, and Prussia just now is not popular 
among the other German states. 

The very appearance of Hindenburg 
during this campaign has rearoused, as 
nothing for many months has done, the 
suspicion in other countries of Germany’s 
sincerity and good will. The very fact 
that the German Junkers could succeed 
in displacing Jarres, the former candidate 
of the Nationalists and Monarchists, and 
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(The Merry Wives of Windsor, Act IV, Scene 3) 

















Knott in the Dallas News 
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Germany has a ‘‘ third party ”’ 


Hanny in the Philadelphi« Inquirer 


Keith Temple in the New Orleans Times-Picayune 
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‘* Monsieur, you have ze imagination ," 


From Mrs. Evon G. Till, Hammond, La. 


Pease in the Newark Evening News 
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From Charles A. Rittenhouse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


** Yah—I see !’’ 


I’'rom Miss C. C. Dechert, East Orange, N. J. 
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substitute this military figure is not a 
good sign. 

The German Presidency is not a pow- 
erful office. It is something like the 
Presidency in France, except that it has 
the added function of symbolizing the 
unity of a federated nation, and it in- 
cludes the very considerable power of 
dissolving the legislative branch. The 
importance of the election rests not so 
much in the power of the official who 
is chosen and the policy which he will 
pursue as in the sign that it gives of the 
temper of the German people. 


The French Situation 


Sige political complication in France 
resulted, as foreshadowed in our 


account last week, in the resignation of 
Herriot as Premier. Four days later his 
successor had not positively been chosen. 
The situation at that date (April 14) 
was that the veteran Briand, who has 
seven times in the past been Premier, 
would serve only if the Socialists would 
agree to be represented in his Ministry 
and thus to accept a fair degree of re- 
sponsibility for the governmental pro- 
gramme adopted by that Ministry. 

But on the same day it appeared that 
the Socialists would not accept this con- 
dition. and Briand was expected at once 
to inform President Doumergue of his 
declination. 

There are two Socialist groups in the 
Chamber of Deputies. One of these ac- 
cepts. instructions from the political 
Socialist Party. This group, called the 
Unified Socialists, has, under party or- 
ders, continuously refused to let its Dep- 
uties go into any Cabinet except one 
controlled by Socialists. This was one 
of Herriot’s difficulties, and one reason 
also why Painlevé was unwilling to take 
office. Briand was desirous of having 
two or three Socialists in his Cabinet in 
order that their party might not feel free 
to attack him in the Chamber while re- 
. fusing to aid in any reasonable solution 
of France’s problems. 

The immediate and chief cause of 
Herriot’s fall was the financial situation. 
He had denounced inflation of the cur- 
rency and at the same time pointed out 
that the Government must issue more 
currency in order to pay its bills. The 
plan of imposing a levy on capital, dis- 
guised as something else, did not meet 
national approval. Inflation was actually 
going on. A strong financial plan was 
called for, and none was offered. 


To this main issue were added as 
causes of dissatisfaction the recognition 
of the Russian Soviets, the clemency ac- 
corded Caillaux, the high cost of living, 
the recent discord with the Vatican, and 
the anger of university students all over 
France at the removal by the Minister of 
Instruction for political reasons of a Pro- 
fessor of International Law in the Uni- 
versity of Paris. 

These and other causes of attack may 
be capable of readjustment under a wise 
Minister. The financial question is the 
most difficult. France seems to be some- 
what in the position of a town the proper 
expenses of which have exceeded its in- 
come but whose taxpayers vehemently 
Oppose any increase in taxes. Such a 
situation, whether for a town or a nation, 
is quite capable of solution if it can be 
disentangled from political partisanship. 


A Canadian Experiment 


OR province of Ontario, after nine 
years of an act forbidding the pub- 

lic sale of any drink containing more 
than two and a half per cent of proof 
spirits (except native wines sold direct 
by the makers to householders), has now 
passed and will put into effect at once a 
law allowing the manufacture and sale, 
under certain conditions, of beer contain- 
ing four and a half per cent of proof 
spirits. This is regarded as the result of 
dissatisfaction with the lack of enforce- 
ment of the former Temperance Act. 
That law had thrice been upheld by 
popular referendum since it was passed 
in 1916, but by reduced majorities 
(400,000 in 1919, 167,000 in 1921, 
34,000 in 1924). It did not prevent 
manufacture for export; illicit sale of 
hard liquor continued, and the liberty of 
medical prescriptions was badly abused. 
Under the new law it is hoped that 
the fairly strong beer allowed will lessen 
the demand for “hard liquor.” Beer 
may not be sold over a bar anywhere, 
but may be served in hotels, clubs, and 
restaurants and sold by grocers in the 
case. Bootleggers may be sent to jail 
for a first offense. Brewers must give 
bonds, and bottles must be stamped with 
the quantity of alcohol. The beer is ex- 
pected to be palatable and refreshing, 
but, it is alleged, not actually intoxicat- 
ing. In fact, it will be somewhat more 
alcoholic than American lager as it was. 
Remembering the history of our 
“Raines Law hotels,” it will be interest- 
ing to watch whether this permissive law 
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in Ontario will lessen or increase the 
amount of illicit sales of liquor. The 
whole purport of this beer law is to wean 
drinkers away from stronger beverages. 
Will it? 


The Tire and the Islands 


HIS summer there will be about 
three-quarters as many automobile 
tires in use (including spares) as there 
are people in the country. Those tires are 
pretty well distributed. A common pro- 
portion is four or five tires for every 
family. There is scarcely a reader of 
these lines, therefore, who is not inter- 
ested in the price of tires. 

And the price of a tire is a considera- 
ble item in many a family’s expenses. 

Mr. Harvey S. Firestone, one of the 
foremost manufacturers of tires in the 
United States, is looking, according to a 
newspaper report, for a further increase 
in rubber prices, and that means, of 
course, higher prices for rubber tires. 

For this increase in the cost of the 
upkeep of their automobiles Americans, 
if they are so disposed, can thank Great 
Britain. About three years ago the Brit- 
ish Parliament, at the instance of the 
British Colonial Office, enacted a law to 
keep down rubber production in the 
British possessions in order to keep up 
the price. By this law an export tax is 
levied in such a way as to increase in 
amount with the increase in exportation. 
As a consequence the price of rubber has 
been advancing. When it started, it was 
about fifteen to eighteen cents a pound, 
but it has risen to forty-two cents or 
more. Mr. Firestone estimates that 
American car-owners may pay anywhere 
from one hundred to three or four hun- 
dred million dollars to the British rubber 
industry because of these abnormal 
prices. 

Of course, this American money is 
very welcome to Great Britain, for it will 
help to pay the British debt to America. 
If American car-owners, and that means 
a very large proportion of the plain 
American people, like to pay Britain’s 
debt in this way, they are welcome to do 
so; but they really do not have to do it 
indefinitely if they do not wish. There 
is an obvious way out. In the Philippine 
Islands there are both land and labor for 
the cultivation of rubber under the bes 
of conditions. It is said, by those who 
know, that rubber can be grown more 
cheaply in the Philippines, in spite of the 
fact that the wages there are much 
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One of the planes the Navy will furnish MacMillan for his coming Arctic flight 


higher than in the rest of the Far East, 
than it can be in either Java or the 
Malay States. The Philippine Islands 
could supply all America’s needs for rub- 
ber. No one, however, is going to put 
any capital into rubber plantations in the 
Philippines as long as conditions are as 
unsettled as they are to-day. The 
cacique, or boss, now has full sway in 
the islands, and will continue to have as 
long as the American people are as in- 
different to the Philippines as they have 
been for the past twelve years. Of 
course, at any time the American people 
can force Congress to put the Philippine 
house in order by giving the Governor- 
General, rather than the Filipino boss; 
independence. If the American people 
will do this, the ordinary Filipino, who 
now lives under the terrorism of the poli- 
ticians, will thank them. 

But if they prefer to remain indiffer- 
ent, the American people can go on pay- 
ing high prices for their tires. 


How California is Dealing 
with the Narcotic Evil 
| Bees as she does at the door of the 
Orient, California is brought into 
very intimate contact with the narcotic 
evil as it prevails in the Far East. To 
deal with this evil, which worms its way 
by devious paths through the rest of the 
United States, two bills have come before 
the California State Legislature within 
the last few weeks. 

A bill recently passed by the Senate 
and the Assembly is aimed at the traf- 
ficker in narcotics. It is nothing if not 
drastic. It vests the courts of California 
with power to impose severe jail and 


prison sentences on all persons dealing in 
illicit narcotics—even those found guilty 
for the first time. In other words, the 
easy way of escape through the payment 
of a fine is practically abolished. A 
minimum of six months’ imprisonment is 
imposed, with the maximum of ten years’. 
The bill, moreover, goes still further than 
this; formerly, it was necessary to catch 
the drug trafficker red-handed; under the 
new act it is only necessary to prove pos- 
session, and, this proved, it is possible to 
send even a first offender caught in pos- 
session of narcotics to jail for six years. 

Another bill, which passed the Assem- 
bly by an overwhelming vote, is aimed 
to abolish the many opium dens which 
at present flourish in San Francisco and 
elsewhere up and dowp the coast. Under 
this measure all buildings where opium, 
morphine, cocaine, heroin, or any other 
narcotic is unlawfully sold, may be de- 
clared a public nuisance and closed as 
such by abatement proceedings. 

Drastic punishment is effective just in 
proportion to the, thoroughness of law 
enforcement. When the criminal dis- 
covers that his hope of escape is very 
small, he begins to think twice before 
committing a crime, but as long as there 
is a “sporting chance” or more than a 
“sporting chance” that he may escape 
detection criminals will be found willing 
to take the risk, no matter what the pen- 
alty. What the United States needs, 
much more than the making of new laws, 
is the enforcement of such laws as are 
already made. The new narcotic laws of 
California are, of course, to be welcomed. 
They represent a step forward that might 
with profit be widely followed, but the 
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great desideratum in regard to them is 
faithfulness and thoroughness of enforce- 
ment. 


*¢ No Man’s Land” 


i ae assignment of two “amphibian” 
planes by the Navy Department 
for use by the MacMillan expedition of 
this summer has put the enterprise on a 
practical and hopeful basis. It is said 
that the vast unexplored region stretch- 
ing south from the North Pole toward 
Bering Strait and sometimes called “No 
Man’s Land” is ten million square miles 
in extent. What it may have of interest 
to our knowledge of Arctic topography, 
climate, and possibly ice-bound islands is 
what Lieutenant-Commander MacMillan 
and his party will try to discover. It is 
quite within the probabilities that a few 
weeks of airplane search may do what 
years of old-time polar exploration could 
not accomplish. 
The expedition will start from a point 
in New England about the middle of 
June. It will go by ship to Greenland, 
will examine at Godthaab relics of an- 
cient Norse adventure, will proceed by 
ship to Etah, and may fix its ship base 
a hundred miles or more north of Etah 
and its air base on Axel Heiberg Land, 
perhaps two hundred miles still farther 
north. This would bring it to within 
four hundred miles from the Pole—a 
mere bagatelle for such aircraft, and also 
within easy flying distance of all parts 
of the unexplored area. 

How modern this expedition is in its 
methods and equipment is shown by the 
fact that Lieutenant-Commander Mc- 
Donald, in charge of the radio work, is 
quoted as saying: ‘We expect to make 
radio history. It is altogether probable 
that people at the equator will hear folk- 
songs this summer sung by Eskimos far 
beyond the Arctic Circle.” 


The Shade of 
Jefferson’s Party 


ess efforis to annex Thomas Jefite- 

son as a partisan in a Democratic 
row failed on the birthday of the. founder 
of the party, April 13. One of these 
“harmony” dinners was to be a McAdoo 
rally in Kansas City. “It failed because 
the followers of E. T. Meredith, former 
McAdoo stalwart, refused to participate. 
The other “harmony” gathering was to 
be a partisan rally in Washington for 


somebody, but it lay on the lap of the: 


gods whether that somebody was to be 
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McAdoo or Smith. The lap became a 
pair of clamped knees; neither band of 
partisans could disentangle the oppor- 
tunity; Josephus Daniels of the Mc- 
Adooites and Franklin Roosevelt of the 
Smithites, together with William Jen- 
nings Bryan of endless ites and isms, 
declined to attend; and the Daniels echo 
in the voice of Edward Britton declared 
the dinner a flivver. There was no din- 
ner; there was no “harmony;” there was 
no advantage for McAdoo or for Smith; 
there was nothing but the old discord 
and glitter of knives, the old hatred of 
Klan and “Caseys” and of things there- 
unto appertaining. 

It is just as well for the country and 
much better for the Democratic Party 
that there was no Jefferson Day dinner 
in Washington. It would be better for 
the Democratic Party to go forever with- 
out meetings than to have, in the name 
of “harmony,” miniature recrudescences 
of Madison Square Garden. 

There is no hope for the Democratic 
Party until the venom has oozed out of 
its factions—and that may be only when 
the party itself is dead. It may be, on 
the other hand, that there will come a 
realization before another election that 
Democracy is not William G. McAdoo or 
Alfred E. Smith, that it is not even dem- 
agogy, that it is, after all, Democracy. 
If that realization comes, meetings will 
be worth while for the party and for the 
Nation. For the country’s good, the 
realization ought to come. 

Democracy ought to function again as 
a party. Republicanism, as a party, has 
rarely been at so low an ebb as now. 
There is need for an honest and united 
Democracy; there is no need for dem- 
agogy and faction. 


The President’s Powers 
in Question 
eS igure and firing” ordinarily go to- 
gether; the two functions usually 
are exercised in any organization by the 
same person. It follows somewhat natu- 
rally, therefore, that the right of the 
President to discharge Government em- 
ployees should be questioned, his right 
to select a member of his own Cabinet 
having been recently denied by the Sen- 
ate. 

A member of the Senate, Pepper, of 
Pennsylvania, appeared before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States— 
appeared for the Senate in the capacity 
of “a friend of the Court”—and argued 
against the right of the President to dis- 


charge a postmaster. The President was 
represented by Solicitor-General Beck. 

The case is that of Frank S. Meyers, 
formerly postmaster at Portland, Oregon. 
He was removed, not by President Cool- 
idge, but by President Wilson, who did 
not notify the Senate of his action. At 
the end of the four-year period, when 
his term would have expired, Meyers 
sued for recovery of salary. 

The contention of the Government is, 
of course, that the President had the clear 
right to remove his appointee. Senator 
Pepper, appearing for the Senate, con- 
tended that the President has the right 
to remove only officials provided for by 
the Constitution, not those provided for 
by act of Congress. Congress in provid- 
ing for postmasters, he said, authorized 
the President to appoint and remove 
them “by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate.” The exercise of the 
power of removal, he admitted, is an 
executive act but must be exercised only 
in accordance with the terms of the 
creating act. Constructively, this would 
mean that, if Congress should create an 
office and make no provision for removal 
of an incumbent, there would be no pos- 
sible means by which the President could 
be rid of him. 

And perhaps that is the very point 
most deeply involved in this lawsuit. 
This former postmaster, seeking to col- 
lect some part of a salary, is not of great 
consequence. But it is of great conse- 
quence whether an official can remain in 
office while defying the orders of his 
superiors and the policies of the Govern- 
ment. 

The decision of this case will probably 
have an important bearing on the some- 
what vexed situation of the Government 
with regard to Comptroller-General 
McCarl, who appears to be in the posi- 
tion of recognizing no superior. 

The Supreme Court doubtless has a 
hard question to solve. If it finds in 
favor of the deposed postmaster, the 
recognized powers of the President will 
be greatly curtailed and those of Con- 
gress much augmented. 

It should be remembered that, whereas 
the powers of Congress under the Con- 
stitution are delegated powers, those of 
the President are not. The words of the 
Constitution concerning Congress are, 
“All legislative Powers herein granted 
[the italics are ours] shall be vested in 
a Congress of the United States.” Con- 
cerning the President, the words of the 
Constitution are, “The executive Power 
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shall be vested in a President of the 
United States.” The executive power is 
not qualified as the legislative power is. 
Can a Congress of delegated powers con- 
trol the unqualified executive acts of the 
President? That in substance is the 
question the Supreme Court has to de- 
cide. 


Economy and 
Consternation 


omer, or the effort at it, goes for- 

ward in Washington. President 
Coolidge is making it, consistently, the 
key of the arch of his Administration. 
All of the old efforts at attaining it are 
pressed with increased vigor and several 
new ones have been begun. 

For the first time in the history of the 
Government, frequent periodic account- 
ings of outgo are required of expending 
departments, bureaus, and boards. Con- 
stant scrutiny is maintained to determine 
where the number of employees in any 
office can be reduced without injury to 
the service. And just now the first effort 
is making to ascertain if an entire organi- 
zation can be dispensed with. If that 
effort is extended to many organizations, 
it is likely to bring consternation to offi- 
cial Washington as well as economy to 
the country. 

The organization the extermination of 
which is now under consideration is the 
Employees’ Compensation Commission. 
It is not a large organization. Its annual 
expenditures amount only to about 
$150,000, but, as practically all of this 
money goes to pay salaries, a consider- 
able number of employees are directly 
interested. 

The President desires to know whether 
or not the work done by this Commis- 
sion cannot be as well done by the De- 
partment of Labor, the Pension Bureau, 
or some other agency. The Chairman of 
the Personnel Classification Board has 
been directed to find out and to report 
the fact to the President. 


Overdoing Reclamation 


ene McNary, of Oregon, has an- 

nounced that he will propose the 
establishment by Congress of a revolving 
fund of half a billion dollars to finance 
a super-reclamation enterprise. Every- 
thing is to be reclaimed. The swamps of 
the South and of the Lakes region are 
to be drained. Water is to be turned on 
the arid, lands of the intermountain re- 
gions and of the Pacific slope. Stumps 
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A club-house for business and professional women 


are to be pulled from the cut-over lands 
from Lakes to Gulf. Certain lands in 
the Mississippi Valley are to be flooded 
to provide subsoil irrigation. The worn- 
out soils of New England are to be re- 
stored. The floods of rivers are to be 
controlled. All this is to be immediately 
financed by the revolving fund provided 
by Congress, but ultimately from the 
proceeds of bonds issued against the 
reclaimed lands. 

This is by far the most ambitious 
reclamation programme ever proposed in 
the United States. It comes at a time 
when, apparently, we have too much 
rather than too little land in cultivated 
farms. It does not appear to be an 
economic necessity. If it ever will be 
desirable to have all lands in farms, that 
time is not now. Many swamps doubt- 
less are worth more as swamps than they 
could ever be as fields. Much of the cut- 
over lands would be better reforested 
than plowed. If Senator McNary would 
work out an arrangement by which graz- 


ing lands in the Western National For- 
ests could be exchanged for cut-over 
lands this side the Mississippi, he would 
accomplish more for the country. On 
much of the land now in the Forest Re- 
serves there are no trees and there is no 
possibility of growing trees. Much of 
the cut-over lands, which could never be 
made into anything better than poor 
farms, would grow trees naturally if given 
the chance. 

Senator McNary’s programme needs 
revision. At least, “reclamation” needs 
redefining. It is not necessarily reclama- 
tion to make a field out of what has been 
a forest or a swamp. 


Shall They Have More 

of the Same P 

I: the question of a tariff with rates 
higher than those of the present 

Fordney-McCumber Law to be made an 

issue in the Congressional campaign of 

next year? Some effort will be made to 

have it become an issue, but there are 
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indications that these will not suc- 
ceed. 

The National Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, at its recent meeting in 
Washington, clearly indicated the desire 
for higher rates on cotton manufactures. 
That is the indication of a demand for a 
higher tariff issue. The best indication 
that the issue will not be raised, at least 
by the Republican Party, is contained in 
the fact that President Coolidge ad- 
dressed the Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, discussed the tariff at length, but 
said nothing which gave comfort to the 
manufacturers in their desire for higher 
rates. The President defended the gen- 
eral tariff principle of the American Gov- 
ernment and the particular tariff policy 
of the Republican Party, but he did not 
indicate that higher rates would be de- 
sirable. 

Despite the protection afforded in the 
present law—or, as the Democrats would 
say, because of it—many cotton manu- 
facturers have not prospered during the 
past few years. Some of them have 
passed their dividends. A few have 
failed. The cause and the cure lie, per- 
haps, elsewhere than in the tariff. 


For a Thousand Women 
A THOUSAND business and_profes- 
sional women are now engaged in 
selling stock the proceeds of which are 
to be used in building a nineteen-story 
club and living house in New York City. 
These volunteer workers are members of 
the American Woman’s Association, 
which already has a club-house of its 
own on Madison Avenue with over 3,600 
members, and each of those members has 
bought at least one share in the new 
undertaking. Miss Robinson Smith, 
Miss Anne Morgan, Mrs. W. K. Vander- 
bilt, and many other women of influence 
and note are leading the campaign. 

Even the thousand bedrooms to be 
supplied by the new club, which is to 
stand on Twenty-third Street west of 
Seventh Avenue, will not begin to supply 
the needs of the professional and busi- 
ness women who need just this kind of 
united home and club. After it succeeds, 
as it assuredly will, it will soon, we pre- 
dict, be followed by a second and a third. 

As an effort to solve the living problem 
of the independent New York woman, 
the American Woman’s Association un- 
dertaking is significant. The last Census 
showed 700,000 women wage-earners in 
New York. There must easily be a 
million now. A great proportion of 
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course live at home, for this figure in- 
cludes the thousands of factory and office 
workers earning too little to afford even 
a separate hall bedroom. But of the 
million at least 50,000 are estimated as 
eligible for A. W. A. membership. The 
living quarters of the club-house will 
accommodate one-fiftieth of that num- 
ber; the charter membership will be 
closed at 5,000, or one-tenth. 

But, small as the project may seem 
when it is placed over against the wage- 
earning woman population of the city, it 
bulks very large indeed when put beside 
the problem of the individual. It is by 
far the largest single undertaking of its 
kind— indeed, it is the only one of its 
kind, for it is not a hotel nor, on the 
other hand, supervised lodgings for the 
working-girl. It is really co-operative, in 
the best sense of the word, made possible 
by the joint buying power of self-sup- 
porting women and conducted on a large 
scale as they would conduct their own 
homes on a smaller scale. Women high 
in their professions have seen in the 
future American Woman’s Association 
building a club home of great possibili- 
ties. The membership list already con- 
tains the names of musicians, writers, 
and actresses, who are as eager for the 
opening of the new club-house, with its 
outdoor garden court, dining-room, 
lounges, and swimming-pool, as any 
lonely hall-bedroom art student from the 
Middle West. 

The undertaking, now well under way, 
will be an enduring tribute to the enter- 
prise and good judgment of New York’s 
business and professional women. 


Axioms for Polluters 


HE steady increase in our popu- 
lation, and the awakening of the 
public conscience to the menace 
of untreated sewage and _ industrial 
wastes, will inevitably make the pollu- 
tion of our waters one of the outstand- 
ing questions of the next few years. 
Indeed, it has already become a question 
of pressing importance to millions of our 
citizens. 

As the discussion of this question de- 
velops there will be certain general prin- 
ciples established. The fight will be to 
translate these principles from political 
theories into practical facts. The negli- 
gence of generations, the selfish interests 
of thousands of citizens, and the political 
influence of powerful organizations will 


all be thrown into the fight to delay the 
cleansing of our waters. Into the fight, 
therefore, must be thrown on the other 
side all the forces of science and educa- 
tion. The polluters must not only be 
beaten, they must be convinced that in 
being beaten their own best interests 
have been served. 

We believe that the principles behind 
this fight can be defined in the following 
words: 

The Nation has an inalienable right to 
clean waters. 

Disposition of the waste of industry is 
a proper charge against industry, and 
against industry alone. 

No corporations and no communities 
have any more right to pollute the waters 
with their waste than have citizens to 
dump refuse on their neighbors’ prop- 
erty. 

We are a very long way from attain- 
ing to the establishment of such princi- 
ples. When we have written them into 
law and established them in fact, we may 
have some claim to be called a civilized 
nation. 


Getting Back to Forestry 


The Main Duty of the 
Forest Service 


NATIONAL FOREST isa crop. 

A A National Park is a combina- 
tion of playground, school, and 
museum. The purpose of a National 
Forest is economic. The purpose of a 
National Park is recreative. The func- 
tion of a National Forest is primarily to 
supply man with certain things. The 
function of a National Park is to invig- 
orate the body and mind of man himself. 
It is true that incidentally the Na- 
tional Forest affords to many thousands 
an opportunity for recreation. It is also 
true that in the National Parks there are 
sources of water, for example, which as 
it flows out serves human needs. Essen- 
tially, however, the National Forests and 
the National Parks are different in pur- 
pose and function, and they should be 
correspondingly different in administra- 
tion. The care of the Forests has there- 
fore been wisely intrusted to one bureau, 
and the care of the Parks to another. 
The manager of a factory is not likely to 
be the right man to direct a museum, and 
the director of a museum is not likely to 
be especially competent to manage a 
factory. There is therefore sound rea- 
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son in keeping separate the National 
Forest Service and the National Park 
Service. 

The points of view of the two bureaus 
are so different that it is not surprising 
that each regards the other as in some 
sense a rival. When, for example, the 
same region might serve either as a for- 
est for raising a crop or as a park for the 
delectation of the mind and soul of man, 
it is not easy to reconcile the one Ser- 
vice to the economic waste of keeping 
the resources there undeveloped or the 
other Service to the devastation that 
would be wrought by the hand of the 
exploiter. 

Experience teaches that when eco- 
nomic pressure opposes demand for the 
beautiful the danger of error is greater 
from the economic than from the 
esthetic side. In power and influence 
the National Park Service is one of the 
minor bureaus in the Government, while 
the Forest Service is unsurpassed and 
probably unequaled by any. Powerful 
interests like those of organized lumber- 
men, stockmen, and water-power users 
can work in partnership with the Forest 
Service, but they have no reason to sup- 
port the true policy of the National Park 
Service and not infrequently have occa- 
sion to oppose it and try to break it 
down. 

There are many Americans who do not 
realize the essential difference between 
the Forest Service and the Park Service. 
It is important that the distinction be- 
tween these two services should be kept 
clear in law and in practice. And to this 
end it is important that the distinction be 
kept clear between them in the public 
mind. 

The main business, therefore, of the 
Forest Service is to preserve and develop 
and regulate the use of the resources 
within the territory under its control. 
These Forests were not set aside as play- 
grounds. They were set aside because, 
to use the words of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, James Wilson, addressed to 
the Chief of the Forest Service when it 
was first established twenty years ago, 
“the continued prosperity of the agricul- 
tural, lumbering, mining, and live-stock 
interests is directly dependent upon a 
permanent and accessible supply of 
water, wood, and forage, as well as upon 
the present and future use of these re- 
sources under businesslike regulations en- 
forced with promptness, effectiveness, 
and common sense.” In a pamphlet 
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written by Herbert A. Smith, Assistant 
Forester, and issued by the Forest Ser- 
vice, it is declared that these principles 
“have never been changed;” and that 
“to the extent that they have been faith- 
fully carried out, the Forest Service has 
been successful.” That pamphlet con- 
cludes with emphasis on the fact that as 
a unit in the Department of Agriculture 
the Forest Service has applied “the 
methods and spirit of agricultural science 
(of which forestry is a part).” And 
another pamphlet issued by the Ser- 
vice and written by the same hand 
re-emphasizes this by stating at the 
start: “The chief forest work of the 
Government is in charge of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. This 
is because the science of forestry is essen- 
tially a branch of agriculture, for it has 
to do with the growing of successive 
crops of timber from the soil.” 

For the Forest Service to become a 
director or determiner of a National 
policy of recreation is to go outside of its 
function. It is true that millions of 
people use the Forests for recreative pur- 
poses, and it is right that they should do 
so, so far as they do not interfere with 
the true function of the National Forest 
in the raising of timber crops and the 
preservation of the resources within the 
limits of the Forests. But it is not the 
business of the Forest Service to decide 
recreation policies, and it should not en- 
croach upon the function of those whose 
chief concern is to provide and preserve 
regions that are exclusively for the build- 
ing up of the mind and body of people. 
There is, for example, a plan authorized 
by Congress for the establishment of 
National Parks in the Southern Appa- 
lachians. Concerning a part of that terri- 
tory in Tennessee the Chief Forester of 
the Federal Government was requested 
to drop all action in acquiring the prop- 
erty of a lumber company in that region 
as long as the present Congress had be- 
fore it the establishment of a National 
Park in that area. (We take these facts 
from a report by a joint legislative com- 
mittee of the Tennessee General Assem- 
bly.) In this request the Chief Forester 
failed to concur. The Tennessee legis- 
lative committee, believing that if the 
Forest Service ever acquired that prop- 
erty it would never become a part of the 
National Park, recommended that it be 
held by the State. The Forest Service 
has great interests backing its efforts. 
Lumbermen find it is cheaper, naturally, 


to purchase timber from the untaxed 
National Forests than from private 
timber-lands subject to taxation, and 
they much prefer to see forest lands go 
into the hands of the Forest Service, with 
which they can deal, rather than into 
the hands of the National Park Service, 
with which they cannot deal. 

It is not necessary to hold a brief for 
either Service in order to warn the public 
to be on guard against the encroachment 
of either upon the other. So far as we 
know, the danger that the National Park 
Service should encroach upon the Na- 
tional Forest Service has never been very 
acute; but that those whose interests, 
like the interests of the Forest Service, 
are primarily economic are perilous to 
our National Parks and to the develop- 
ment of a National Park system has been 
again and again demonstrated. What 
happened at the Hetch Hetchy Valley 
has been prevented in other instances 
only by the greatest effort. 

Within its true function the Forest 
Service has all that it needs for the em- 
ployment of its whole time and ability. 
It has a task of preserving forests under 
the artificial condition which civilization 
has introduced to the destruction of the 
forests’ natural protectors. It has a task 
of preventing and of fighting forest fires, 
to which it should bring the same kind 
of ingenuity that has set men to fishing 
from airplanes. It has a task of refor- 
estation, which it is at present inade- 
quately performing, as is evidenced by 
the fact that for the enormous acreage 
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under its administration it is growing no 
more trees in its nurseries than either 
Pennsylvania or New York. Since it 
must take care of those who seek the 
Forests for recreation, let it advocate a 
policy of charging for such use at least 
as much as the National Parks charge, 
and let it require licenses for campers at 
rates which will make a proper distinc- 
tion in favor of the residents of States in 
which the National Forests are placed. 
It has a task concerning the proper regu- 
lation of the flocks and herds that graze 
within the National Forests—a task that 
may require the adoption of a self-deny- 
ing ordinance on its own part in favor 
of private ownership of some of these 
grazing lands. It has a task relative to 
the sale of timber, which it is performing, 
on the whole, most satisfactorily to the 
interests to which it sells the timber but. 
not altogether satisfactorily to the States 
in which private timber-lands are held or 
to the owners of such timber-lands. And 
it has, above all, a task of making its 
policy clear to the public. That task is 
not fulfilled by declaring that documents 
and records exist at Washington to which 
any citizen can have access on request. 
It is not fulfilled by satisfying the pro- 
fession of forestry, upon which it de- 
pends for its trained men and to which 
it contributes some of its best employees. 
It will be fulfilled only as it gives year 
by year that same kind of clear account- 
ing which the stockholders of a company 
have a right to demand from its man- 
agers. 


A Remarkable Family 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


\ X J E hear a good deal nowadays 
in private conversation, as 

well as in the newspapers 

and periodicals, of the degeneracy of 
American life. According to some pes- 
simistic prophets, we are rapidly becom- 
ing a nation of morons and illiterates. 
Possibly these black prophecies may do 
some good, unpleasant as they are. But 
I prefer to leave the duty of saving the 
country from an intellectual and moral 
smash-up to the “elegant Jeremiahs” of 
the “Nation” and the “New Republic”— 
if I may be permitted to employ the 
term applied by the London “Daily Tele- 
graph” fifty years ago to Matthew Ar- 


nold when he was deploring the collapse 
of English civilization. I prefer to cheer 
myself with the manifestations of sound 
American family life when they now and 
then come to my attention. Since Revo- 
lutionary days there have been notable 
instances of American families which 
have exercised a distinguished influence 
on the course of affairs for several gen- 
erations; the Adams family, for example, 
or the Roosevelts—Isaac, Nicholas, Rob- 
ert, and the three Theodores. But his- 
tory is so largely concerned with politics 
that the public is apt to become familiar 
only with men or families of political 
prominence. There are, however, other 
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families who have played a part in edu- 
cation or the Church who ought to be re- 
membered in forming any just estimate 
of American life, and yet are overlooked 
by the readers of biography. 

The other day a privately printed 
book about one such family, not intended 
for general circulation, fell into my hands 
more or less accidentally. It is an ac- 
count of the Potter family and is written 
by a member of that family, my friend, 
Frank Hunter Potter, who has in times 
past been a valued contributor to The 
Outlook and whose activities for social 
welfare, in spite of almost insurmount- 
able physical obstacles, has been the 
admiration of his friends. 

This family had a Revolutionary an- 
cestry, but its first distinguished member 
was Bishop Alonzo Potter, of Pennsyl- 
vania, who was a son-in-law of Eliphalet 
Nott. Dr. Nott, one of the first Presi- 
dents of Union College, has a place in 
the scheme of American collegiate educa- 
tion like that of Mark Hopkins, of Will- 
iams. He had a genius for the manage- 
ment of college boys. “One night,” says 
Frank Potter, “he heard a noise in his 
chicken-house. He went quietly out and 
found two students, one standing outside 
the house and one inside. The outside 
one ran away when he saw the Doctor, 
but without being able to warn his friend 
inside, and the Doctor took his place. 
Just then the young man inside wrung 
the neck of a chicken and handed it 
down to ‘his supposed friend, saying, 
‘Here’s old Prexy,’ that being the name 
of the rooster. He wrung the neck of 
another, and handed it down, saying, 
‘Here’s Mrs. Prexy,’ that being the name 
of the respectable hen who was the vic- 
tim. Grandfather thought this was 
enough, and saying, ‘Here’s Prexy Nott,’ 
which was quite true, stepped behind the 
door. The young man ran away and the 
Doctor returned to the house with the 
chickens. 

“Of course he had recognized both 
‘young men perfectly, and they were 
in fear and trembling as to what was 
going to happen to them. Their anxiety 
was not diminished when they were both 
invited to dine with the President a few 
days later. He received them with per- 
fect courtesy but with no allusion to the 
events of the chicken-house. After they 
had sat down to the table two roast 
chickens were brought in, and Dr. Nott, 
turning to one of them, and pointing with 
his carving-knife, said, ‘Will you have a 
piece of old Prexy or Mrs. Prexy?’ This 


was all these boys ever heard of the inci- 
dent, but it was enough.” 

Alonzo Potter not only became the 
son-in-law of this fine old veteran, who 
lived to be ninety-three, but was also 
associated with him as Vice-President of 
Union, and later, having declined the 
bishoprics of New England and Western 
New York, was elected Bishop of Penn- 
sylvania and made a deep impression on 
that State. His brother Horatio, like 
himself a graduate of Union, became 
Bishop of New York. 

Bishop Alonzo Potter had ten children, 
nine sons and a daughter, all of whom 
made their mark on society. The eldest 
son, Clarkson N. Potter, was an honored 
member of the bar of New York City, 
was for several terms a member of Con- 
gress, was at one time President of the 
American Bar Association, and was one 
of the leaders, with Samuel J. Tilden 
and Grover Cleveland, of the Democratic 
Party. He left one remarkable record as 
a lawyer. He appeared before the Su- 
preme Court on a certain occasion for 
some English holders of United States 
bonds. His clients were so gratified with 
his management of the case, although he 
lost it, that they wished to pay him a 
larger fee than had been agreed upon. 
When he declined, they presented his 
wife with a beautiful diamond necklace. 
To decline a fee spontaneously offered by 
a client is not, I believe, characteristic of 
members of the modern bar; nor are 
many defeated clients so pleased with 
their lawyers as to increase their fees. 

The second son, Howard Potter, be- 
came a banker, being a partner of the 
well-known firm of Brown Brothers & 
Co., and at the time of his death repre- 
sented that old and honorable firm in 
London. He was a trustee of Union Col- 
lege, of the Children’s Aid Society, and 
one of the founders of the Metropolitan 
Art Museum, and when a young man 
had a diplomatic experience as attaché 
of the American Legation at Berlin. 

The third son was General Robert B. 
Potter, who had a distinguished record 
in the Civil War, in which he was dan- 
gerously wounded in action. He con- 
ducted himself so gallantly that he was 
personally commended by Secretary of 
War Stanton. His brother, whose book 
is the basis of this article, says that, 
“like many other brave men, he was pro- 
foundly religious.” He was a pioneer in 
that policy of taking workingmen into 
the confidence of the management when 
labor troubles threaten which is now so 
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widely advocated in American industry. 
After the Civil War he became receiver 
of the Atlantic and Great Western Rail- 
way, and his brother relates this incident 
of his administration: “I remember that 
on one occasion, when the men on his 
road had struck, he said to them, “The 
stockholders are making no money out of 
this road, I’m making no money, you are 
the only people who are making any- 
thing; I don’t see what sense there is in 
your stopping work.’ The strikers, who 
had not thought of that, saw a great light 
and went back to their jobs.” 

The fourth son, Edward Tuckerman 
Potter, was an architect, and so was the 
eighth son, William Appleton Potter. 
Both of them achieved distinction in 
their profession, the elder as a builder of 
churches and the younger as supervising 
architect of the United States Treasury 
and as the designer, not only of churches, 
but of many notable collegiate buildings. 

The seventh son, James Neilson Pot- 
ter, served with honor throughout the 
Civil War and held the commission of 
colonel in the One Hundred and Forty- 
sixth New York Infantry when the con- 
flict ended. He died in Europe after a 
terrible operation, and the surgeon who 
attended him said after his death, “He 
was the bravest man I ever knew.” 

The sixth son, Eliphalet Nott Potter, 
in his young manhood made a voyage 
around the world in a sailing vessel for 
his health, like Richard Henry Dana. 
After his graduation at Union College he 
became an Episcopal clergyman at Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania, serving at the same 
time as a professor in Lehigh University. 
At thirty-four years of age he was elected 
President of Union College, and from 
this post went to the Presidency of Ho- 
bart College. 

I have left until the last the fifth son, 
who was perhaps the most distinguished 
of all—Bishop Henry Codman Potter. 
As rector of Grace Church in New York 
City and as Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church in the State of New York he was 
one of the most influential men of his 
time, not only in the Church, but in all 
political and social forward movements. 
He was known not only at home but 
abroad for his leadership. The New 
York “Times” in an obituary article 
called him “the first citizen of New 
York.” He was nevertheless a very hu- 
man person. It may cheer some anxious 
parents to know that there were some 
difficulties about his boyhood. “From all 
accounts,” says his brother Frank, “he 
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must have been a good deal of a ‘pickle.’ 
. .. One day when my father was work- 
ing in his study the door flew open and 
a tearful lady burst in. ‘Oh! Bishop 
Potter, your son is dancing on the ridge- 
pole of the house, and my sister, who is 
bedridden across the street, is in hyster- 
ics because she is afraid he is going to 
fall. Won’t you please go up and stop 
him?’ It was your Uncle Henry who 
was indulging in this pleasant pastime.” 

As a boy the future Bishop of New 
York developed a habit of swearing, and 
was sent into the country with a tutor 
whose duty it was to increase his love 
for Latin and decrease his attachment to 
profanity. In both respects the tutor 
was successful, and when Henry was 
nineteen years old he chose to go to the 
Virginia Theological Seminary at Alex- 
andria, Virginia, where Phillips Brooks 
was one of his fellow-students. He be- 
came rector of Grace Church when he 


was only thirty-three years of age, and 
proved to be not only an effective 
preacher but a great administrator. In 
the perplexities and vexations of such an 
administrative office as he held he was 
sustained by the saving grace of humor. 
I quote once more from his brother: 


This humorous quality revealed it- 
self in various ways, in repartee, in 
letters, in speeches. I suppose most of 
you have heard of his telegram to an 
anxious hostess. On his arrival at 
her house he found a magnificent toilet 
service laid out on his dressing-table, 
silver-backed brushes, etc., which he 
put away to make room for his own 
things. After he left, his hostess was 
told by her maid of the disappearance 
of her silverware, and she telegraphed 
after him to know if he had not packed 
it up by mistake. His reply, “Poor 
but honest. Look in the washstand 
drawer,” got out and became historic. 

Only the other day I heard at St. 
Paul’s School a new story about him. 
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It seems that some lay reader had been 
complaining to the Bishop that he and 
his fellows were nowhere recognized in 
the Prayer-Book. There were refer- 
ences to bishops, priests, and deacons 
but never an allusion to lay readers. 
“Why of course there is,” said your 
uncle. “Don’t you remember that 
verse in the Benedicite, ‘O all ye green 
things upon the earth, bless ye the 
Lord’?” 


Here I must stop, although the record 
written by Frank Potter, the ninth son 
in this remarkable group, for the grand- 
children and _ great-grandchildren of 
President Eliphalet Nott and Bishop 
Alonzo Potter contains many more bio- 
graphical incidents that might well be 
quoted. I can only add that if all Ameri- 
can families of ten children were like the 
children of Bishop Alonzo Potter there 
might not be so much need, as there 
seems to be at present, for the scientific 
discussion of birth control. 


Vive la Pologne, Monsieur! 
Correspondence from ELBERT F. BALDWIN 


” LIVE la Pologne, monsieur!” So 
cried a young Frenchman years 
ago as the Czar of all the Rus- 

sias was entering Paris in state. The 

young man had pushed his way close 
enough to the monarch’s carriage to be 
heard by him. 

The Russian Emperor had been op- 
pressing his Polish subjects. He had 
been acting, not in the spirit of vive, but 
of meure la Pologne. The Frenchman, 
Charles Floquet, a generous-hearted 
idealist, loved all humanity, and corre- 
spondingly despised the persecutor of 
any part of it. 

But Russia was not Poland’s only 
persecutor. There was Germany also. 
Why, in German Poland little chil- 
dren hardly dared say their prayers 
in Polish, so drastic was the Teutoniza- 
tion! 

Certain prejudices still exist. ‘What 
a bother, the Poles! No sooner are we 
rid of the bother of talking about opium 
than we have this other bother on our 
hands.” So said an English journalist to 
me the other day. ‘“Bumptious, excita- 
ble folk, grasping and grabbing all they 
can get, and no good at team-work 
either. I’m sick and tired of them, just 
as I’m of opium talk.” Well, Count 
Skrzynski, the Polish Foreign Minister, 
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had been pretty categorical that day at 
the League Council. 

A year ago I went to Warsaw. I too 
was prejudiced and thought Paderewski 
likely the one exception to a “bumptious 
and excitable” average. Yet the Poles I 
saw were not like such an average. 

Also, contrary to the expectation of 
many, they have shown themselves capa- 
ble of team-work. They have impress- 
ively proved their capacity for govern- 
ment. Not only do they themselves 
stand in general against extremes, 
whether Boche or Bolshevist, they have 
established an educational, economic, 
financial, social, and political record out- 
distancing those of some older-established 
governments. 

The Versailles Treaty, not only deliv- 
ered Poland from her oppressors, but 
gave her direct access to the sea at the 
mouth of that Polish artery, the Vistula. 
To do this a “corridor” was established 
right across Germany, dividing East from 
West Prussia—a risky procedure this, as 
I ventured to prophesy at the time. It 
might have been better, in the long run. 
some thought, to have made the most of 
the less important port of Memel, on the 
Lithuanian border. This corridor and 
the slicing off of some of Silesia are far 
greater humiliations to Germany than 


are the losses of Alsace and Lorraine, 
Eupen: and Malmédy, on her eastern 
frontier. 

Revenge is coming, assert the Ger- 
mans, feeling surer of it with-every day’s 
growth in strength and population; at 
the present rate, Germany’s population 
bids fair ere long to double that of 
France. No, Germany will not always 
submit to her present position of subor- 
dination. And Germany’s revenge is 
much more likely to occur on her eastern 
than on her western border. 

Poland faces revenge on both of her 
frontiers. The Russians have a bone to 
pick with her too, and this because the 
Russo-Polish: boundary includes in Po- 
land great tracts inhabited largely by 
Russians. Despite sundry activities 
there and in Vilna open to criticism, 
Poland is really the rampart of European 
civilization against the Bolshevik. 


Security 


HOULD Germany, justly defeated in 
war, and the Soviets start a new 
conflagration, Poland and Czechoslova- 
kia, if security can be given them, ought 
not to suffer any more than should 
France and Belgium. 
Indeed, no peace in Europe is possible 
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without such comprehensive security 
against attack. Economic relief to Eu- 
rope has now come, it is true, through 
the Dawes Plan. But that solves the 
problem of German reparations only. It 
does not deal with German political plans 
for the future. Unless security from 
aggression be established, the Powers will 
have provided nothing deep or durable. 

What means are needed to establish 
this security? Three may be mentioned: 

(1) One is German disarmament. The 
Versailles Treaty provided for it. But 
Germany’s treaty reduction of armament 
is not yet fully a fact. There is no 
security for France and Belgium, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, until German arms 
are limited, because, apparently, the 
Germans are the only people wanting a 
war and making menacing preparations 
fot it. The armament of such a people 
ought to be limited, if possible, even had 
they not been defeated in the recent war. 

(2) Another and much-discussed 
means to insure security is a general 
guaranty agreement providing for all pos- 
sible compulsory arbitration of disputes, 
for security through mutual assistance 
against aggression, and then for arma- 
ment reduction. The Protocol or draft 
of such a plan was signed here five 
months ago by the delegates of all the 
nations represented at the League of 
Nations’ Assembly. The discussions re- 
vealed the League’s central position in 
the lives of many peoples, especially of 
such a threatened nation as Poland. But 
the discussions at the League Council, 
just adjourned, show that the plan needs 
much revision if it is to appeal favorably 
to the Parliaments of all countries. 

(3) There is then recourse to what I 
heard Mr. Chamberlain, British Foreign 
Minister, call “special arrangements to 
meet special needs, . . . arrangements 
purely defensive, . . . knitting together 
the nations most immediately concerned 
. . . by means of treaties, framed with 
the sole object of maintaining an un- 
broken peace.” Mr. Chamberlain spoke 
with conviction, for only recently has 
England tardily realized that, after all, 
due to aviation, submarines, coast-bomb- 
ing stations, and long-distance cannon, 
her military frontier is no longer the 
Channel, but the Rhine and the Scheldt. 

The realization marked a _ historic 
turning-point in English foreign policy. 
Thus, more swiftly and sternly than in 
1914, any violation of Belgian soil will 
provoke immediate British action. 

Britain has always been jealous of her 
liberty. Left to herself, she would pre- 
fer Lord Salisbury’s “splendid isolation” 
policy to any alliance. But if there be 
no other immediate way of saving the 
results of the war and of assuring peace 
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to Europe, Britain is disposed to conquer 
her traditional repugnance to alliances. 


Germany and the League 


Se alliance proposed recently was 
that of England, France, and Bel- 
gium. To them it is now proposed to 
add Italy and‘Germany. Why Germany? 

First, because last September the Ger- 
man Cabinet declared itself in principle 
in favor of a request to be admitted to 
membership in the League of Nations, 
but only after receiving assurances from 
the Powers represented on the League 
Council of a sure place there to her; also 
an approval of her active participation in 
the administration of mandated terri- 
tories; and, finally, her exemption from 
the obligations of Article 16 of the 
League Covenant. This last demand 
was doubtless actuated by hatred of 
Poland and coquetry with Russia. Ger- 
many did not propose to allow her terri- 
tory to be used by the Powers for send- 
ing aid to Poland in case of need. 

The replies from the Powers were 
favorable towards obtaining the coveted 
place on the Council, though that, they 
said, was for the Assembly to decide. 
Germany’s right to be represented on the 
Mandates Commission would be implied 
by her admission to the League, but this 
admission would equally exclude her 
from any privilege to her profit, such as 
would be that of an exemption from 
obligations incumbent on the other mem- 
ber states. 

In December nevertheless the German 
Government stated that it was “possible 
for Germany to join the League.” But 
it persisted in asking for an exceptional 
position in relation to Article 16. If that 
article’s provisions led to hostilities, Ger- 
many would, her Government affirmed, 
because of “unilateral disarmament,” be 
“incapable of protecting her territory 
against military invasion.” “Should con- 
flicts arise,” the Government added, 
“Germany ought to be at liberty to de- 
termine how far she will take an active 
part in them.” 

Mr. Chamberlain read the Council’s 
reply. “Military measures,” it said, 
“undertaken by the League, in pursuance 
of the Covenant, must vary with the mili- 
tary situation of the member in ques- 
tion,” and “it would be for Germany 
herself to say to what extent she could 
comply” with the Council’s recommenda- 
tions. But in economic measures no 
member state may “decide separately 
whether it shall take part” or not in any 
collective enterprise. 

Does not any demand seem presump- 
tuous by a Power which has not yet 
satisfied the disarmament clauses of the 
Versailles Treaty? 


Germany and Her Neighbors 


? this be Germany’s attitude towards 
the League, her attitude towards pos- 
sible partners in a special agreement 
(will she deem this too a mere “scrap of 
paper”?) is found in an offer now coming 
from her to regard her western frontier 
as definitely fixed, and this time, she 
says, voluntarily and not under con- 
straint, as at Paris. As to the eastern 
frontier, she will submit any question: to 
arbitration. This plan may seem in- 
genious (it certainly is ingenuous) be- 
cause a clever compromise between the 
old-fashioned alliance, where all the par- 
ties are on one side, and the new policy 
of a general collaboration. It is really a 
bridge between security and treaty 
revision. 

Treaty revision. For six years this 
has been the aim of German efforts. 
They have failed regarding Germany’s 
western frontier. All the more reason, 
then, in the German mind why they 
should not fail as to the eastern. As to 
this, some English critics are pro-Ger- 
man. No German, asserted a pacifist 
London paper the other day, has ever 
admitted that Germany’s eastern frontier 
could remain unmodified. Why not 
modify, then? it asked. The League 
(Article 19) may re-examine inapplicable 
treaties and international conditions men- 
acing peace. The German-Polish and 
the Russian-Polish borders are menaces 
to peace. Sooner or later they will be 
changed. For how many nations who 
have sworn (Article 10) to “respect and 
preserve as against external aggression 
the territorial integrity and existing po- 
litical independence of all members of 
the League” will live up to their bar- 
gain? Better honestly to say so before, 
as America did, than after. Better 
change the Polish frontiers soon and 
amiably than later violently. So reason 
the Germans with some logic. 

Germany’s potential partners are now 
inclined to make her entrante into the 
League, no matter how much she hopes 
to gain through Article 19, a preliminary 
condition to entering into any pact with 
her. 

As to the Versailles Treaty Germany 
signed, they recognized not a part but 
the whole, and there is no legal difference 
between the value of her engagements for 
her western and eastern boundaries. 

Bound by her special treaty with Po- 
land, France condemns the German 
proposal. It is not worth the guaranties 
she already has. 

There is a counsel of perfection, how- 
ever—an ultimate pact uniting the five 
Powers with Czechoslovakia and Poland. 


Geneva. 
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HE fifteenth horseman has come 
to Washington. 


This is subject to correction. He 
may be the sixteenth, and one of the 
others is a woman. But the fact of a 
new horseman is clear—one of the clear- 
est things among the beauties of Wash- 
ington. 

I saw the horseman plodding, at sun- 
set, where thronged streets converge, and 
on him and on his horse was the weari- 
ness of long roads so difficult that love of 
gain would drive no man to the end of 
them. Zeal of the spirit had sustained 
this man where strength of the flesh 
would fail. And for him the end of the 
road was not yet—nor ever, until it 
should lead him and all men to the safe 
portal of the Father’s house of many 
mansions. 

You may see him when you will. He 
will stand there while the centuries flee 
into the past, his reins dangling loose, the 
mire of forest roads on his wrinkled 
boots, his old saddle-bags puffed with the 
scant effects of the wilderness wayfarer. 
Always he will hold his Book to his 
) breast, a finger between the pages. And 
always his poor, tired old horse will bite 
at a pestering fly on his left knee. 


| tos this is a man more enduring than 

men, “the prophet of the long road” 
whose work never ends. It is Augustus 
Lukeman’s statue of Francis Asbury, the 
pioneer preacher of Methodism, the cir- 
cuit rider idealized, the bishop whose see 
was the forest and whose charges were 
the little settlements wide sundered in it. 

Here is one of the few equestrian 
statues in Washington—and I believe in 
the world—that seem to live. It stands 
in one of the finest sections of the capi- 
tal, where Harvard Street cuts across the 
confluence of Sixteenth Street, Columbia 
Road, and Mount Pleasant Street. From 
his triangle there Francis Asbury 
preaches endlessly, and more eloquently 
than ever he preached from the pulpit of 
a log church in the wilderness. 

Dead these hundred years and more, 
he proclaims the gospel of love to all 
who pass that way with eyes that see. 
One could wish to be rid of the suspi- 
cion that, stanch Wesleyan as he was, 
he still proclaims sectarianism too. It 
seems probable that he does. The loca- 
tion of the statue indicates it. 

At that mingling of many streets other 





denominations have built monuments in 
the form of edifices. The new All Souls 
Church of the Unitarians stands there- 


As They Ride 
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Bishop Asbury 


away, the finest of its kind in America. 
And hard by Asbury stands the National 
memorial of the Baptists, the new Im- 
manuel Church. If there is sectarianism 
in stone and bronze, I believe that the 
patient figure on the back of a tired 
horse is a more eloquent advocate than 
the towering spires. 

Yet there is unity too in Asbury’s pos- 
thumous sectarian plea. Methodists of 
the Churches North and South, Meth- 
odists of the Church Protestant, Meth- 
odists of the Church African—all of these 
contributed of the money that bought the 
statue. It is one of the few enterprises in 
seventy years in which all branches of 
American Methodism have co-operated. 
But somehow those of us who are not 
Methodists wish that we might have been 
admitted to this communion. 

All of that, however, is apart from 
what I meant to write. I want to speak 
of this simply as an equestrian statue 
among the many equestrian statues in 
Washington. A great deal has been 


written about those statues by persons 
who know much of sculpture and nothing 
of horses. Probably it is not amiss that 
something be written by one who knows 
a little of horses and nothing of sculp- 
ture. 


Q* the fifteen equestrian statues in 
Washington that I can count—I 
may be overlooking some—this one of 
Asbury is the only one not a military 
figure. And, with a single exception, this 
horse is probably the only bronze horse 
in Washington which is quite all a horse 
should be—a natural and appropriate 
horse for the purpose served. The ex- 
ception is that of Joan of Arc in Merid- 
ian Park, and the Joan statue does not 
belong peculiarly to Washington. It was 
borrowed from France, being a replica of 
the work of Paul Dubois which stands in 
front of Rheims Cathedral. It is a gift 
to the women of America from the 
Frenchwomen of New York City. 


The steed that Joan rides is a little 
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Sherman 


country horse, bristle-maned, half-tamed, 
high-tempered. But it has life. It seems 
to move at a spanking trot into action, 
while Joan rides with drawn sword. Un- 
doubtedly, it is the kind of horse that 
Joan rode, a good enough likeness of the 
animal she secured from the old coun- 
tryman when she went upon the divine 
mission to which her Voices called her. 

The statue of Joan stands at the crest 
of a long hill, and there is nothing in 
Washington more artistically beautiful. 
The Frenchwomen of New York made a 
real contribution to America when they 
arranged for placing this replica at the 
National capital. 


T HREE Presidents have been done into 
equestrian military statues—Wash- 
ington, Jackson, Grant. The first is a 
monstrosity, the second an enigma, the 
third a very good still statue. Grant 
sits stoically astride his big bay war- 
horse, Cincinnati, both horse and rider 
motionless. 

But Washington bestrides such a horse 
as never was in pasture, paddock, or field 
of conflict. Sitting there in the center 
of Washington Circle, the Father of His 
Country appears perfectly calm on the 
back of an animal of impossible parts 











Sheridan 


and in a panic of fear which can be ex- 
plained only on the theory that a bomb 
has just burst under the poor brute’s 
nose. 

Of the Jackson horse, which rears in 
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Joan of Arc 


the center of Lafayette Square imme- 
diately in front of the White House, I 
am not a competent critic. It—or rather 
a replica of it—was the first equestrian 
statue I ever saw, and the fondness of an 
early memory still clings about it. I 














Scott 


used to love to look at the old General 
and his fiery horse on the Capitol 
Grounds in Nashville. And in my later 
wanderings I have had pleasure in seeing 
the other replica in Jackson Square in 
New Orleans, where the battle was 
fought, and the one here in Washington. 
I do not accept the criticism that the 
pose is impossible. I have seen men as 
debonair on the backs of horses that 
stood on their hind legs. 

But this is not just the right kind of 
horse for Jackson to ride. It seems to 
be a Percheron, though Jackson’s day 
long preceded the day of the Percheron 
horse in America. I suppose that the 
sculptor had in mind the old war-horse— 
the historically famous black horse of 
Europe—and that the idea could not be 
dislodged by the fact that Jackson 
affected the wilderness thoroughbred. 

‘It ought always to be remembered in 
connection with the Jackson statue that 
Clark Mills had never attempted to make 
a model of a horse until he was com- 
manded to make this one, and that it was 
the first successful attempt at a bronze 
horse of heroic size ever made in Amer- 
ica. Whatever errors Mills may have 
committed in this early work, they cer- 
tainly are not as serious as those he made 
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McClellan 


twenty-seven years later in the Washing- 
ton statue. 

The only other equestrian monstrosity 
in Washington comparable to the one in 
Washington Circle is that of General 
Sherman in the plaza south of the Treas- 
ury. That poor animal is deformed. Its 
rear half appears too large for its for- 
ward half, and from every possible angle 
except one it seems to have no head. 
Where Carl Rohl-Smith found his model 
will always be a mystery. 


So poorest plug in Washington is the 
one that General Winfield Scott be- 
strides at the center of Scott Circle. Yet 
it is a perfectly natural old Dobbin, suf- 
fering slightly from ringbone lameness 
and not daring to travel faster than a 
walk. H. K. Brown went a little too 
far in sacrificing the artistic to the natu- 
ral. 

When General Sheridan was in his last 
illness, the window of his room over- 
looked Thomas Circle. The story is told 
that he said one day to his brother: 
“Mike, they will probably put up an 
equestrian statue of me some time. If 
they undertake it, I wish you would see 
to it that I get a better mount than old 
Scott has.” 



































Hancock 


They got Gutzon Borglum to make a 
horse for Sheridan. It stands—or, 
rather, it crouches—in Sheridan Circle 
far out Massachusetts Avenue. Borglum 
kept as far away as possible from the 

















Thomas 


Scott model. He sacrificed the natural 
to the artistic almost as completely as 
Brown sacrificed the artistic to the natu- 
ral. Yet, in a way, the thing fits in with 
the commonly accepted idea of Sheridan 
as a reckless rider. 


Greene 


Slew are a number of bronze horses 
in Washington that a lover of 
horses may have pleasure in looking at. 

Perhaps the best of the remaining 
seven is that of Nathanael Greene—not 
that it is a good horse, but that it is a 
natural horse and has life. In that re- 
spect it more nearly approaches the 
horses of Asbury and Joan of Arc than 
any other in Washington. This horse, 
an ordinary animal of the colonial coun- 
try kind, moves along at a spirited amble 
in keeping with the rider’s posture. 
Henry Kirke Brown in this piece of work 
improved greatly on the commonplace- 
ness of the Scott statue. 

Of the fifteen equestrian statues in 
Washington, this is the only one that 
stands east of the Capitol, off the beaten 
paths of the crowds. 

General James McPherson in McPher- 
son Square, General John A. Logan in 
Iowa Circle, General McClellan at Con- 
necticut Avenue and Columbia Road, 
General Hancock on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue—all of these have good mounts of 
the Tennessee-Kentucky saddle-horse 
type. That of McPherson, to my mind, 
is the best. It goes at an even gait with 
all the symmetry of form and poetry of 
motion that belong to this type of horse. 
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If I had to ride a bronze horse through 
the ages and could have my pick of all 
the fifteen in Washington, I should ask 
General McPherson to dismount and let 
me have Robisso’s creation. 

The late Speaker Champ Clark, who 
learned saddle horses in his youth in the 
Kentucky bluegrass, used to say that of 
the equestrian statues in Washington 
Ellicott did the best piece of work in the 
Hancock statue. But, to me, the Han- 
cock horse does not seem to be the kind 
that ever would take a blue ribbon in a 
saddle ring. He is a “high-action 
racker,” but he is droop-rumped and 
seems to have something wrong with his 
pastern joints. 

Logan’s horse is as well gaited as 
McPherson’s, and the only fault I find 
with him, considered purely as a saddle 
horse, is that Simmons did not suffi- 
ciently appreciate fineness in head and 
neck. The pomposity of the rider de- 
tracts from the effect. 

MacMonnies did well with McClel- 
lan’s horse, and so did Ward with 
Thomas’s. Until the two new ones came 


the Thomas horse was generally consid- 
ered the best in Washington—and so it 
would be if the man were off its back. 
The pose is one that horses frequently 
assume in the pasture, but never under 
the saddle. 


(* the fifteen, there remains to- be 
considered only the statue of Count 
Pulaski, on Pennsylvania Avenue. He, 
with the exception of Joan of Arc, is the 
only person not an American who has 
been honored with an equestrian statue 
in Washington. 

Pulaski is mounted ‘on a great lum- 
bering old “side-wheeler,” as pacers are 
called in provincial turf parlance, a very 
good horse of his kind, but lean in the 
flank and skinny. It is possible that 
when he served in the American army 
Pulaski may have ridden a Narragansett 
pacer, that breed of colonial New Eng- 
land saddle horses which later became 
extinct. It is rather improbable, how- 
ever, that Chodzinski would have known 
this fact. Besides, the Narragansett was 
a small horse, and this is an exceptionally 
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large one. I am inclined to believe that 
the sculptor took his model from an 
Egyptian frieze, and not from an Ameri- 
can horse, even of an extinct breed. It 
is one of the queer things revealed by 
archeology that all Egyptian horses, so 
far as they were portrayed by Egyptian 
sculptors, were pacers. ‘The artists of 


the Nile appear not to have known the. 


trotter. 


()' mounted soldier bronzes we have 

enough for a while. At best, they 
are somewhat formal things, and formal- 
ity hardly goes with the best art. But 
the capital would be much richer in 
beauty if there were many horsemen 
such as Asbury. Where are they to be 
found? A cowboy—why not? A coun- 
try doctor—certainly we should have 
that heroic figure here. 

But Congress will not appropriate 
money for such statues. Doubtless it 
should not. A medical association might. 

The example of the Methodists is one 
which many organizations well might 
emulate. D1rxon MERRITT. 


Detroit Sets a Bad Example 


By ERNEST W. MANDEVILLE 


It isn’t a pleasant picture that our correspondent paints of prohibition in the chief city of 
Michigan. What do Detroiters say of these conclusions P What will they do about them P 


ETROIT, Michigan, is a flagrant 
1) example of a wide-open booze 
town. The time limits of my 
stay in town prevented me from visiting 
all of the reputed twenty thousand 
“blind pigs.” I think I did my duty as 
an investigator by going to a dozen or 
more. Any one who would run the risks 
of a greater number of these places 
would have to be more of a hero than 
I am. 

The “blind pig” conditions are worse 
in every way than in any other town I 
visited, and the liquor sold is of a ruin- 
ous quality. The profits here on “needle 
beer” are one thousand-per cent. Moon- 
shine profits are slightly over that. 
“Moon” (as it is called) can be bought 
for $2.50 a gallon and redistilled dena- 
tured alcohol for about $3 a gallon. 
Both of these retail in the “blind pigs” 
for 25 cents an ounce, which would bring 
in $32 a gallon. “Blind pig” owners are 
without scruple, and you can be sure of 
being served whatever will bring them in 
the largest profits. 

These booze-selling “blind pigs” are 
scattered all over the town. I was in the 
company of men who were well informed 


on the question, and they pointed out 
several large apartment-houses which, 
they said, were given over almost entirely 
to this trade. I saw enough indications 
in the ones I visited to lead me to believe 
this statement. The Superintendent of 
Police has since stated publicly: “If a 
policeman goes into an apartment build- 
ing containing thirty-six apartments, he 
may find five or six bootlegging places, 
but it would be impossible for him to 
stand on the sidewalk and estimate how 
many there were inside. It is just as 
hard to estimate the number of these 
places in the city, but there are easily 
fifteen thousand.” 

A request of a taxi driver, to whom 
I was a stranger, took me on a tour of 
“blind pigs’—a tour which I gathered 
could last as long as I wished it. 

A good many of these places are run 
by women, and there seems to be some 
sort of co-operation between them 
whereby they summon extra women from 
one another to entertain their guests. 
The fact is that they are centers of im- 
morality as well as of illicit liquor selling. 

Most of the vices of Detroit are said 
to center around these “blind pigs.” 


Narcotics are said to be distributed 
through them, crime plots are hatched 
there, and there among criminals mingle 
the members of respected families. I 
doubt if the influence of one class on‘the 
other, in this case, is an uplifting one. 

In the downtown section every man- 
ner of store-front is used to disguise the 
“blind pigs.” I went to a radio sales 
store which seemed well equipped and 
had several salesmen and clerks in at- 
tendance. A very suave, respectable- 
looking gentleman nodded recognition to 
my companion, and we walked through 
the railing gate, back through the stock- 
room, into a completely furnished bar- 
room with easy-chairs, a white-coated 
bartender, and several people sitting 
around nonchalantly sipping their drinks. 
This same experience was repeated in a 
trunk store and a laundry. I was told 
of an undertaker’s-shop which served as 
a “blind pig” and stored its liquor in 
caskets. Lack of time prevented me 
from visiting it. 

I did visit several saloons which were 
very crowded and very reminiscent of the 
old-time barrooms. The only difference 
seemed to be the shabbiness and tem- 
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porary fixtures in contrast to the old 
gilded splendor. They appeared to be 
selling to every one, and a fairly constant 
stream of men pushed in and out for 
their drinks. I noticed a very old man 
hobble into one saloon and put down his 


_gaarter on the bar. The bartender drew 
~ a glass of beer and placed it directly on 


top of the coin. The old man emptied 
the glass and put the quarter back in his 
purse. My neighbor told me that the 
old man was a local character whom all 
the bartenders served free of charge. It 
was always the same quarter, and always 
the same performance of putting it on 
the bar and pocketing it again. 

A quite disreputable-looking “bum” 
told me that his tramp friends drank 
“canned heat,” a mixture of wood alco- 
hol and paraffin, sold in cans and used 
to create artificial heat. The “canned- 
heat drinker” buys a can, empties it into 
a cloth or his handkerchief, and squeezes 
it until the wood alcohol drains out and 
the paraffin is left in the cloth. Then 
he will mix the alcohol with ginger ale 
or some cheap soda pop and get a ter- 
rific “kick” from the drink. 

It is hard to believe that human beings 
would think of doing such a thing; 
but they do. Just as in the navy 
sailors (with nothing else available) used 
to drink the alcohol from the shellac 


cans. 


I talked to one saloon owner (a for- 
mer army lieutenant) who compiained of 
the high graft he had to pay. Others 
told me, however, that from a roving 
ne’er-do-well he has through bootlegging 
become a wealthy man. Another saloon- 
keeper said, “Yesterday I gave away 
forty-three dollars’ worth of booze 
(wholesale prices) to a policeman.” 

I was told of still another saloon- 
keeper, that he passes in society as a 
gentleman, that his daughter attends a 
fashionable finishing school (which was 
named to me), that his wife drives a 
high-powered car and always refuses to 
drink at social functions. 

Detroit a while ago enacted a “tip- 
over” order which allowed a policeman 
to enter a saloon or “blind pig” without 
a warrant and to tip over or rip out all 
the paraphernalia. He could use an ax 
on the furnishings and confiscate the 
liquor. (Since my trip to Detroit this 
“tip-over” raid order has been rescinded 
because the method proved a failure.) 

This “tip-over” ruling put a great 
weapon for loot in the hands of the po- 
lice and elevated the honor of the bar- 
tender. Saloon-owners had to employ 
bartenders whom they could trust with 
money payments. If the saloon was en- 
tered and about to be “tipped over,” the 
bartender had to act quickly and supply 
cash from the cash register for the raid- 
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ers, if they were bribable. Therefore, on 
the check up of receipts with the owner, 
the bartender’s word had to be taken for 
the various hundred-dollar items missing 
from the cash register accounting. The 
bartender also took the risk of being 
arrested. 

A wage standard for a_ bartender 
seems to have been fixed as follows: 
$75 a week and $50 extra for every time 
he is arrested. If the arrest is made at a 
time when bail is unavailable and the 
bartender has to remain in jail over Sun- 
day, the bonus is raised to $75. 

Statistics in the Detroit Police Court 
for 1924 show 7,391 arrests for violations 
of the Prohibition Law, but only 458 
convictions. In 1920 there were 1,952 
arrests and 555 convictions. 

As far as I could iearn, one cannot buy 
liquor in the prominent Detroit cabarets, 
but one sees many bringing their own 
liquor with them. 

Prices in Detroit average about as 
follows: Highballs, 50 cents; beer, 25 
cents by the glass and 50 cents by the 
bottle; whisky by the quart, $8 or $9. 
The beer is said to be made locally and 
the hard liquor to come from two sources 
—Canada and the eastern coast. 

The province of Ontario lies just 
across the river from Detroit. Though 
the province is dry, liquor can be manu- 
factured and exported. At Walkerville, 
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These harmless-looking sacks of crushed oyster shells were found by Federal agents to conceal 


quantities of the finest Scotch whisky 
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Ontario, there is a big distillery. An 
electric line carries the liquor to the river 
shipping points. There, according to 
Detroit buyers, it is put in boats con- 
signed, perhaps, for Havana, Cuba. 
However, when the boats are not 
watched they land their cargoes on both 
sides of the river for the bootleggers. 
When the patrol of the river is strict, the 
price of booze goes up, but ordinarily 
landing is quite an easy matter. 

These boats can be seen loading dur- 
ing the day. During the winter, I am 
told, some liquor is dragged across the 
. river on the ice. There are many rowdy 
drinking dives along the water-front. 

Shipments from the East come by 
freight disguised in many ways—some- 
times in paint cans, sometimes in piano 
crates, in oyster bags, or as liquid soap. 
Booze has been known to have been con- 
cealed in artificial stone shipped on open 
flat cars. 

These car-load lets may be billed to a 
fictitious name and address or to some 
legitimate concern. This concern, per- 
fectly innocently will refuse the car, or 
the railroad company will find the car 
undeliverable, and it is put on a railroad 
siding. The bootleggers’ trucks drive up 
at night and steal the contents. 

There are many financial hazards in- 
volved in this kind of shipping. Hijack- 
ers are liable to be “tipped off” by the 
railroad men and then capture the booze 
before the bootleggers who have engi- 
neered the shipment. 

In passing through Toledo I read in 
the papers of two city detectives and 
a railroad official who were arrested for 
robbing these liquor cars. 

Rush shipments are said to come West 
by express. 

Some of the druggists also add to the 
bootleg supply by selling a drink which 
consists of créme-de-menthe formula 
added to raw alcohol. 

Even in such a wide-open town as 
Detroit I noticed the absence of drunken 
men on the streets. Others who spend 
all their days there told me that this is 
a true observation for all the year round, 
with the exception of holiday celebra- 
tions. 

To supplement my own investigation, 
I looked up a friend who is particularly 
well posted both through his editorial 
work and through his close connection as 
a politician with the city administration. 
Inasmuch as it is his party which is in 
office, and inasmuch as he has no grudge, 
his remarks cannot be discounted as 
politically prejudiced. Because his repu- 
tation is of the best, because he was talk- 
ing very candidly with me, and because 
I was able partially to check up his state- 
ments, I quote from our conversation: 
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“Jim C has cleared $7,000,000 in 
the booze game on the Canadian side. 
He is now considered a local benefactor, 
and generously helps any worthy project. 
A lot of the French-Canadians on the 
other side who used to make about two 
dollars a day are now rich, or appear to 
be rich with their diamonds, motors, etc. 

“T know of six breweries in Detroit 
which are making high-powered beer, 
and I know that it costs each of them 
$500 a day for protection. 

“Ten years ago a dishonest policeman 
was a rarity and was pointed out and 
‘put on the tape.’ Now the honest ones 
are pointed out as rarities. 

“The result is that the law is, I should 
say, ninety per cent controlled. The 
policeman who is a dry at heart is called 
down for interfering with those higher 
up. He is shifted around and his work 
made unpleasant for him. 

“A good share of the policemen are 
Poles, and drinking liquor to them is a 
tradition. They can’t understand why 
liquor should be prohibited and think of 
prohibition as an affront. It strikes them 
as a prohibition of sugar for our coffee 
would strike us. 

“Their relationships with the bootleg- 
gers are perfectly friendly. They have 
to pinch two out of every five every once 
in a while, but they choose the ones who 
are the least agreeable about paying 
graft. The jails are full of bootleggers, 
but they are mostly foreigners—little 
fellows, suckers, who have been making 
booze in their kitchens. 

“The booze pay-off doesn’t go very 
high up. The Police Commissioner 
makes a persistent and conscientious 
effort to enforce the law. 

“But the lower officers make a busi- 
ness of dealing with the bootleggers. As 
soon as any saloon or ‘blind pig’ opens 
the proprietor is ‘propositioned,’ then 
they ‘handle him,’ then everything is ‘all 
set.’ These are the terms they use. 

“Seven policemen have just been dis- 
missed for ignoring the recent mandate 
‘not to frequent blind pigs while on 
duty.’ There might have been many 
times that number dismissed. These 





seven say they were framed by the rum . 


interests, who have a grip on the police 
officials and wanted to get rid of them. 
Think of it! having to issue an order to 
policemen not to commit an illegal act 
while on duty. 

“Inspectors sometimes find a plant of 
liquor, collect one hundred dollars 
apiece, and then tip off the hijackers as 
to the location of the liquor. Then in 
turn they pinch the hijackers and take 
half of the loot. Double-cross methods 
have become the reigning ethics. 

“The result is that there are about 


eight saloons in every downtown block. 
William Rutledge, Superintendent of 
Police, says that there were 1,500 
saloons in the city when prohibition went 
into effect, and that now there are at 
least 15,000 places in Detroit selling 
liquor. 

“Tt has been my business to write of 
twenty New Year’s Eves. This last one 
was the worst I have ever seen. Most 
every one who was out was putrid drunk. 

“T was out driving the other day and 
stopped at Ann Arbor to see a little girl 
relative of mine who is in school there. 
She is only sixteen years old, and lives 
in one of the school rooming-houses. 
Even after all that I’ve seen here in De- 
troit, it shocked me to have her offer us 
something to drink and actually produce 
it. When we showed surprise, she said: 
‘Why, that’s nothing to get shocked 
about. Some of the nicest boys in col- 
lege here make a business of bootlegging. 
We have no trouble to get it from them.’ 

“Every other house in the outlying 
country districts operates a still and 
markets the product through our ‘blind 
pigs.’ ” 

A Grand Rapids newspaper man whom 
I ran across in Detroit said that there 
were no open saloons there but lots of 
drinking in hidden places. He said that 
liquor is sent from Detroit to Milwaukee, 
then from Milwaukee to Grand Rapids. 
“Gin comes this way packed as canned 
corn,” he stated. 

I called on Dr. T. R. Gruber, Superin- 
tendent of the Detroit Receiving Hospi- 
tal, who said: “The proportion of alco- 
holics is much greater than it was before 
the war. The first year that prohibition 
went into effect it showed good results 
here, but now we have things worse than 
ever. In 1923 we had 1,533 acute 
alcoholics and 522 chronic alcoholics. In 
1924 we had 1,548 acute and 1,014 
chronic alcoholics. People are now 
drinking alcohol in higher concentration, 
because of the quickly made moonshine 
by amateurs. This is almost all alco- 
hol.” 

My investigation in Detroit left me 
with the impression, Here is a city 
which is an example of all the evils 
brought about by an illegal, under- 
ground, and hypocritical liquor traffic. 

While in Detroit I couldn’t seem to 
get away from booze or booze talk. I 
dropped into a first-class theater for a 
little rest, and had no sooner sat down 
than I heard two young men behind me 
talking about their drink supply. One 
young man remarked to his companion: 
“When you make that dicker for alcohol, 
get a gallon a week sent up to my 
house. The wife and I can use at least 
that much, anyway.” 
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‘* To make the test of the Oahu defenses as complete as possible, the Navy is sending against them one of the 
strongest forces ever gathered under the American flag ’’ 


Our Fleet’s Function in the Pacific 


By Rear-Admiral HILARY P. JONES 


Chairman of the Executive Committee of the General Board, United States Navy, and former Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet 


HEN our fleet takes part in 
the Joint Army and Navy 
Maneuvers off Hawaii, the 


latter part of this month, it will be de- 
voting all its brains and energy toward 
learning how it can best fulfill one of its 
chief functions—that of protecting our 
Pacific coast and Pacific trade in case of 
any war. In addition, of course, every 
officer and man will get valuable training 
in all the details of their duties under 
conditions which are as near as possible 
to those of actual war. But the greatest 
benefit from the maneuvers will be the 
lessons learned in regard to making us 
secure in the Eastern Pacific. 

This particular problem is in some re- 
spects the most important that has been 
taken up at joint maneuvers. For the 
last two years the exercises have been 
held off Panama, and the lessons learned 
there will be of the greatest value when 
they have been put into effect, since the 
security of the Canal, and its freedom 
for the use of the fleet at all times, is 


vital. The security of Oahu—the little 
Hawaiian island which has been fortified 
and garrisoned for protection of the 
naval base at Pearl Harbor—is of no 
less importance, however. 

The primary object of the fleet in 
these maneuvers is to make sure that 
Oahu is secure, and how best to remedy 
any weaknesses that may be developed. 
It is not too much to say that upon the 
correct solution of this problem may 
some time depend, not only the safety of 
the Pacific coast, but even the question 
of peace or war itself. So long as the 
Hawaiian base is firmly in our own hands 
an attack against the coast is almost im- 
possible. If, then, at some future date 
some nation may have the notion of 
attacking us, the consideration that the 
cost to her of attempting to seize Oahu 
would be more than she could afford to 
pay might well be the deciding argument 
in favor of peace. 

In considering the problems to be 
solved by the 1925 maneuvers the func- 


tions of the two arms of the defense ser- 
vices in maintaining our control of the 
Eastern Pacific should be clearly under- 
stood. The whole purpose of the Oahu 
forts is to give a base from which the 
fleet can operate. The fortifications 
there do not and cannot “control the 
sea;”’ they are powerless beyond the few 
miles across which they can throw their 
shells. Even with a strong air fleet there, 
Oahu could control only the larger—but 
still small—area which airplanes might 
reach. The total distance would not be 
more than three hundred miles on each 
side the island under modern conditions, 
and this leaves a few thousand miles on 
each side through which enemy ships 
might come. 

Yet these same forts are of the utmost 
importance, because they give the Navy 
freedom and efficiency in performing its 
task, which is the actual one of control- 
ling the sea. The first and fundamental 
purpose of any navy is to keep open the 
sea communications for its own nation, 
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and in case of war to close them to the 
enemy. Meeting and defeating the 
enemy’s fleet is only incidental to this 
purpose, though it is usually the means 
by which it is accomplished. 

In case of war, sea communications are 
vital to victory. The nation which has 
free use of the sea is able, in the first 
place, to maintain its commerce with all 
the world, to draw from distant regions 
the products which it needs for its own 
health and comfort, to carry on the trade 
which increases its wealth and resources, 
and in every way to carry on life in as 
normal a manner as possible. Even, or 
particularly, in the matter of war sup- 
plies this is essential. The complexities 
of modern weapons and equipment are 
such that no one country can provide for 
itself completely. It is the nation that 
can draw freely from across the ocean 
that will be best equipped. On the other 
hand, of course, the nation that has been 
shut off from the sea is at a disadvantage 
in all these things, as was shown in the 
privation and weakness which the block- 
ade eventually forced upon Germany. 

This task of keeping the sea open is 
likely to be almost as important to a na- 
tion which remains neutral in war be- 
tween other countries as when it is 
actually at war itself. We have had a 
recent proof that the rights of neutrals 
may be respected only in so far as the 
belligerents feel it necessary to respect 
them. A strong navy is the most effec- 
tive guaranty that those rights will be 
respected. 

In either situation—that is, whether 
we are belligerents or neutrals in a war 
in the Pacific—the possession of Oahu 
is required to enable the Navy to do its 


duty. A fleet cannot operate effectively 
far from an adequate base where it can 
rest, make repairs, and find ample sup- 
plies. Under present conditions, the 
“radius of action” is not much above 
three thousand miles, and the effective- 
ness of the fleet decreases rapidly toward 
the edge of this radius, since vessels can- 
not stay at that distance long. 

Oahu, two thousand miles from our 
coast, simply gives our ships the power 
to operate at that much greater distance. 
This, in war, means that the Navy can 
erect a floating steel barrier that far from 
our own coast through which an enemy 
must penetrate before we can be at- 
tacked. It is all the difference between 
strength and weakness, and is so vital 
that, if by any chance Oahu should be 
seized, the first objective of the fleet in 
any war in the Pacific would have to be 
to recapture it. 

To make the test of the Oahu defenses 
as complete as possible, the Navy is 
sending against them one of the strongest 
forces ever gathered under the American 
flag. There will be eleven battleships, a 
squadron of cruisers, with destroyers and 
submarines. There will be also the 
largest number of naval airplanes which 
this country has ever collected into one 
force. Finally, there will be a “skeleton” 
army of marines for the purpose of mak- 
ing a final landing in force. In this army 
each individual represents several men, 
and the “constructive” force is several 
times greater than that of the garrison. 
This is the only point at which the exer- 
cises fall short of actual war conditions; 
in every other respect the maneuvers will 
be real war in everything but the killing 
of men. 
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The plans for the exercises have been 
so drawn that they are limited in one 
other respect; the attack on Oahu is to 
be a raid, rather than a siege. It is 
assumed that, since our fleet is now based 
in the Pacific, no enemy would ever have 
time to institute a prolonged siege before 
the fleet could arrive and save the situa- 
tion. Since, however, it is always possi- 
ble that something might permit the 
capture of the island, there is a secon- 
dary value in the maneuvers, in that it 
will give the fleet information and prac- 
tice that would be useful if it should 
ever become necessary to recapture the 
base. 

Since there has been some discussion 
of the subject, it may be well to point 
out that the exercises are purely defen- 
sive, and cannot possibly be considered 
as aimed against any other nation. We 
are merely testing the safety of what 
may be regarded as our Western door. 
Nothing we may learn will give us any 
advantage in attacking any other coun- 
try, if that should be thought possible. 
We are only making sure that we can 
defend ourselves, and it is both our 
right and our duty to do this, without 
any implication that we suspect any one. 
In fact, modern wars rise so often in sud- 
den and unexpected places, and there are 
so many nations which might some day 
attack us across the Pacific, that it is 
simple truth to say we are not even con- 
sidering any particular nation as a possi- 
ble opponent. 

The methods which the fleet comman- 
der will use in attempting to capture 
Oahu are, of course, known only to him- 
self. The underlying fundamentals of 
tactics are, however, comparatively sim- 
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Naval airplanes about to leave the water. Aviation activity will be one of the main features of the Hawaiian maneuvers, 
where the largest number of naval airplanes ever gathered by the American forces will be used 
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The United States Navy’s one airplane carrier, the Langley. The flat deck is for the taking off and landing of airplanes 


ple. Before he can count a victory he 
must land troops and occupy the fortifi- 
cations, taking complete possession of the 
island. To do this, except possibly by a 
surprise attack, would be a very dubious 
undertaking unless the garrison had been 


considerably weakened or demoralized. 


The commander’s real problem, then, is 
what means he can use, previous to his 
landing in force, to weaken the defenses 
and make the landing more likely to suc- 
ceed. 

A few years ago there would have been 
only one means at his disposal: to bom- 
bard the forts and barracks. This is at 
best a doubtful method, for it has been 
shown many times that ships are at a 
great disadvantage as against shore guns, 
and the forts at Oahu are fairly strong 
and the guns powerful. Moreover, a 
fleet cannot carry enough ammunition for 
any such bombardments as_ troops 
learned to withstand during the World 
War. Fleet commanders, as a rule, will 
not risk their ships under the fire of any 
such fortifications as Oahu boasts, espe- 
cially when there is so little likelihood of 
accomplishing important results. This 
is, however, a possible method of attack. 

The development of aviation has given 
the fleet commander another weapon, 
and the large number of planes with the 
fleet makes it possible for him to use it 
to effect. If his planes can succeed in 
winning “control of the air” from the 
planes stationed at Oahu, the fleet com- 
mander can then bomb the forts into 
silence, demoralize the garrison, wreck 
the roads over which they would have to 
move to oppose a landing, and in many 
ways prepare the way for a compara- 
tively easy occupation of the whole 
island. What the exact possibilities of 
this form of attack are is still in the 
realm of speculation, and it is also un- 
certain how much headway the Navy 
planes could make against those of the 
garrison. But there can be little doubt 
that there will be some attempts along 
this line, and the lessons learned may be 


among the most important drawn from 
the exercises. 

Whatever the results of these two 
attempts to weaken the holding forces, in 
due time will come the attempt at land- 
ing. This is one of the most delicate and 
difficult operations which a fleet com- 
mander ever has to perform. Our naval 
officers have, to be sure, had considerable 
experience in this kind of work, due to 
disturbances in various parts of the world 
where we have taken a hand, but never on 
a scale so large as that which is planned 
for Oahu. The landing there, too, will be 
complicated by the fact that the forces 
put ashore will not be merely foot sol- 
diers with a few machine guns, but must 
be an army with both light and heavy 
artillery, tanks, and all the other com- 
plicated and bulky apparatus necessary 
for operation against a well-equipped 
modern enemy. The practice involved 
and the lessons to be learned will be of 
immense value. The whole question of 
the security of Oahu, also, is likely to 
hang upon this single operation. The 
landing force will be so strong that, once 
established, there can be little doubt of 
its overcoming the garrison. 

In addition to the information which 
will be developed in regard to the possi- 
ble weaknesses of the Oahu defenses and 
the means of capturing them, there are 
séveral other values to the fleet from the 
maneuvers, each of great importance. In 
the first place, the exercises are likely to 
give information in regard to one of the 
important problems about Oahu as a 
base—not a question of its defenses— 
which has been much debated. Pearl 
Harbor, while ideal as a naval base in 
many conditions, has the serious defect 
that it has not room for the whole fleet. 
This is not a vital defect if there is some 
harbor near by where part of the fleet 
can ride at anchor while the rest is taking 
on supplies. The trouble is that there is 
no one harbor that exactly meets the 
needs. There is one on the east coast of 
Oahu, only a few miles from Pearl Har- 


bor, but it is open to storms at certain 
periods of the year, and is so filled with 
coral that it would be most expensive to 
clear it for an anchorage. The next har- 
bor is Lahaina Roads, a hundred miles 
away. The maneuvers may settle the 
question of whether Lahaina is satisfac- 
tory. 

There will, of course, be lessons 
to be learned in the use of modern 
weapons, about which we know much 
less than we might. A _ considerable 
number of submarines, eagle boats, and 
scouts are attached to Pearl Harbor and 
will take part in the defense, operating 
against the attacking fleet. In spite of 
the experience in the World War, there 
are still many unanswered questions 
about the effectiveness of these vessels 
against a blockading fleet, or one running 
in to fire on fortifications, and further 
information will be gathered on several 
of these questions. 

One, in particular, is how effective air- 
planes may be in protecting ships against 
submarines. The airplane did not prove 
more than moderately effective when 
hunting submarines over the vast ex- 
panses of the Atlantic, the Channel, and 
the North Sea. But it may be very dif- 
ferent in a case where the objective of 
the submarines is so concentrated as it 
must be in a fleet operation. We shall 
be interested to learn whether the airmen 
can guard such a restricted area. 

The whole question of aviation may 
have much light thrown upon it. Of all 
modern weapons, the airplane is the least 
understood so far as its real powers, 
functions, and weaknesses in warfare go. 
The tremendous claims made by its 
friends are met by an almost equal skep- 
ticism. The fact is that no one knows 
really what the undisputed facts about it 
mean. We know, for example, that air- 
planes could drop bombs which would do 
immense damage to ships, but we do not 
know whether they would have much 
chance to drop those bombs if the ships 
were defended by airplanes and adequate 
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gunnery of their own. And this is only 
one of many such questions. The ma- 
neuvers should give an opportunity to 
prove or disprove some of the claims on 
both sides. 

There are also many valuable lessons 
yet to be learned in co-ordinating the 
operations of the various major elements 
of the fleet—surface, sub-surface, and 
air—in scouting as well as in the offen- 
sive and defensive tactics of battle, in 
order that the whole force may be used 
most effectively. Submarines, mines, and 
aircraft have introduced new and com- 
plicated problems in the battle area, so 
that the Commander-in-Chief must en- 
visage far more than the old conception 


of the battle-line of capital ships, which 
until recently was his chief concern, 
and must bring to bear on the enemy 
all the weapons at his command—gun, 
torpedo, mine, and bomb—to gain the 
victory. These maneuvers will do much 
to teach these lessons so essential to the 
success of the Navy in its war mission. 
Most important of all will be the test 
of the Navy’s readiness to fight on a mo- 
ment’s notice. The plans for the maneu- 
vers do not allow for any special prepara- 
tion on the part of the ships. They will 
sail from San Francisco under orders for 
a trip to Australia on a thoroughly 
friendly basis. They will be stopped on 
the voyage with instructions to fight. 


The Coming Revolution 
The New Owners of Industry 


By THOMAS N. CARVER 


The Outlook for 


The exercises will do much and go far 
toward showing whether they are ready. 
It is safe to say that in most ways the 
Navy is ready, for even the peace-time 
duties of naval officers and men are 
about the same as they would perform in 
war, and their daily routine is a constant 
training in their profession. There are, 
however, many possible weaknesses and 
faults which may be overlooked under 
ordinary conditions, and many improved 
methods which may be ignored. All 
these can come to the surface only under 
the test of actual war conditions, such as 
the maneuvers give. It is of the utmost 
importance that the Navy should be, not 
nearly, but completely ready always. 


in America 


Professor of Political Economy at Harvard University 


accumulated and are now being 

accumulated by American laborers 
in the form of savings deposits, life in- 
surance policies, trade-union dues, pay- 
ments to building and loan associations, 
and in labor banks were invested in the 
common stock of a few great business 
corporations, the laboring men of the 
United States could, if they really 
wanted to, soon own a controlling inter- 
est in many of these corporations. On 
the other hand, it is not altogether de- 
sirable, even from their own point of 
view, that they should do so. What the 
laborers really want, if they know their 
own interest, is the very best manage- 
ment that can be secured for these indus- 
tries. It is only by superb management 
that any industry can expand. The gen- 
eral expansion of all our industries de- 
pends upon getting the most superb man- 
agement that can possibly be secured. If 
the laborers themselves can secure this, 
well and good; but it is going rather far 
to assume that they could in a very short 
time acquire enough knowledge of and 
experience in the managerial problems to 
do this. Meanwhile, the best advice that 
any one can give to laborers is to assume 
that they are just like other people and 
do not need advice that differs from 
what one would give to other people. 
That advice would undoubtedly be to in- 
vest, all things considered, where there 
is the best chance of getting something 
back on the investment. 


& all the vast sums that have been 


There are dishonest ways, of course, 
of getting possession of corporations. 
One way is to gain possession of the 
Government and use its power to dis- 
possess the present owners. This is 
frankly advocated by some of the Guild 
Socialists. People, however, who never 
had enough thrift and forethought to 
buy and pay for property in the first 
place seldom have enough to keep the 
property up after they have gained it in 
some other way. When it runs down, 
there will be nothing to steal with which 
to keep up repairs. This the Bolsheviki 
have already discovered to their dis- 
comfiture. 

If laborers want to own the shops in 
which they work, there is an honest way. 
It is the way by which they may own 
the houses in which they live, their 
clothes, their household furniture, or 
anything else that they have not them- 
selves made. That is, to buy and pay 
for them as other people do. This is the 
method by which manual workers have 
always become the owners of their tools. 
The joint-stock method of ownership is 
merely an adaptation to modern condi- 
tions. Even if they could take possession 
of the shops by force, they could only 
get repairs and replace worn-out plants 
by the method of purchase. There is no 
sound reason why they should gain pos- 
session of existing shops in any other 
way. 

One of the strangest examples of the 
perverseness of the human mind is the 


tendency to make misstatements, or to 
accept without challenge the misstate- 
ments of others, regarding the relation of 
the worker to his tools. One of these 
misstatements is that the industrial revo- 
lution of the eighteenth century deprived 
manual laborers of the ownership of their 
tools. Of course it is impossible to de- 
prive a person of ownership of something 
which he never owned. The new tools 
that came into existence with steam- 
driven machinery never were owned by 
manual workers. For the first time in 
history they are in process of becoming 
in this country largely the property of 
those who work with them. In this con- 
nection it is fair to ask, How did the 
manual workers of an earlier day become 
the owners of their tools? The answer 
is that they either made them themselves 
or they bought them, usually the latter. 
The present tendency toward the pur- 
chase of shares in industrial plants is an 
application of the same method to mod- 
ern conditions. 


NOTHER misstatement is that through 
Government ownership the workers 
would become, in effect, the owners of the 
plants in which they work. The employ- 
ees in the City Hall do not own the City 
Hall nor do they feel that they are work- 
ing for themselves; the public school 
teachers do not own the school buildings, 
nor do they feel any more interest in 
their work than the teachers in private 
schools. The employees of the Federal 
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Government do not own the buildings or 
the navy yards in which they work. 
Moreover, the employees themselves in 
these publicly owned plants do not feel 
that they are working for themselves or 
show any more interest in their work 
than do the employees in capitalist- 
owned plants. 

A third misstatement is to the effect 
that property in tools, machines, and 
industrial plants differs fundamentally 
from property in dwelling-houses, furni- 
ture, clothing, cooking utensils, and other 
things commonly classed as consumers’ 
goods. If it is found desirable that any 
class should own its own dwelling-houses, 
household furniture, or clothes, the 
method of purchase is open. If it is 
found desirable that another class should 
own the land, live stock, and farming 
implements with which it works, the 
method of purchase is alike open. If it 
is found desirable that still another class 
should own the factories, shops, tracks, 
or rolling stock with which it works, the 
method of purchase is open in this case 
also. When these various people buy the 
property in which or with which they 
work, they acquire a genuine ownership, 
and they will at once realize a significant 
difference between this and Government 
ownership. 

Another misstatement is to the effect 
that modern industrial plants are too big 
to be owned by their own workers. The 
joint-stock form of business organization 
was not designed primarily for the bene- 
fit of manual workers, but it would not 
have been much different from what it 
now is if it had been. Neither State 
Socialism, Guild Socialism, Sovietism, 
nor the ordinary co-operative society 
presents a plan of organization so well 
suited to the needs of workers who desire 
to own their own plants as does the joint- 
stock corporation. 


) Fyewees however, like every one else 
who has small sums to invest, should 
be advised to invest with a view to safety 
rather than with a view to owning a con- 
trolling interest in the plants in which 
they work. In fact, there is something 
to be said in favor of the wage-earner’s 
investing in some other plant than the 
one in which he works. If the plant 
should close down and the company be- 
come bankrupt at the same time, he 
would lose both his job and his invest- 
ment if he had invested his money in 
it; whereas there would be less likelihood 
of losing both at the same time if he had 
invested in another plant. However, he 
should not invest in any plant, either the 


one in which he works or any other, un- 
less it is so old and well established as 
to reduce the probability of bankruptcy 
to the minimum. The order of his in- 
vestments should be, first, a savings de- 
posit; second, insurance; third, the 
safest investment he can find; fourth, if 
he has anything more to invest, he may 
try new and promising investments. Of 
course, some one must invest in the 
securities of new and untried companies, 
otherwise no new and untried companies 
could ever be financed. But such invest- 


ments are for men who have large sums 


to invest and who can give their whole 
time to the problem of investments, and 
can therefore acquire some expertness in 
this field. 

It is noticeable that the companies 
that have been most successful with the 
policy of employee ownership are pre- 
cisely those that have achieved the great- 
est stability and whose securities are 
among the safest on the market. Their 
securities as a rule make good invest- 
ments for laborers whether their own 
employees invest in them or not. A 
number of companies have had unsatis- 
factory experience with the plan of em- 
ployee ownership precisely because their 
securities were not proper investments 
for people with small means. In a num- 
ber of cases that have been reported, 
after laborers were persuaded to buy 
stock, the stock has declined in price. 
Then the company has felt bound to 
repurchase the stock or been forced to 
do so in order to allay hostility. 


| gpa of advocating that large under- 
takings be taken over by the Govern- 
ment and small ones left to private enter- 
prise, it would be better to advocate 
employee ownership of those undertak- 
ings that are so stabilized as to make 
success practically certain, depending 
only on sound and honest management, 
leaving to the speculative investor and 
promoter the experimental work of build- 
ing up new enterprises. As soon as any 
of these become thoroughly stabilized 
laborers could then be encouraged to buy 
them out, thus relieving the speculative 
capital for still newer enterprises. In 
this way the old and well-established 
industries would be owned by the work- 
ers, which is very much better than 
Government ownership and _ politician 
operation, and ought to satisfy those who 
think that workers should own the tools 
with which they work. 
Every time the laboring people of this 
country materially increase their savings 
and sound investments they are helping 
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themselves in two distinct ways. In the 
first place, they are gaining a new source 
of income. Even $100 that brings 4 per 
cent adds $4 a year to the saver’s in- 
come. In addition to this, and perhaps 
more important, is its effect upon the 
labor market. The more capital there is 
seeking investment, the more easily can 
new and productive enterprises be 
financed. The more new productive en- 
terprises are properly financed and put 
in operation, the more jobs there are 
calling for men, the higher the wages of 
labor will be, or the less unemployment 
there will be. Laborers are beginning to . 
appreciate this and to engage in what 
may be called the higher strategy of 
labor.” 


M®* A. K. Baytor, of the General 
Electric Company, states: 

“Within the last few years the plan of 
so-called ‘customer ownership’ has been 
introduced by the electrical utility com- 
panies, their securities being sold to cus- 
tomers on the lines and on installments 
if desired. This plan has been applied, 
not only by the electric light and power 
companies, but also by the telephone and 
other public services. 

‘Now electrical utility securities are as 
a class the most popular in the financial 
markets, but the economic advantages of 
customer ownership and the response to 
this method of distribution have been so 
thoroughly demonstrated that it is being 
continued and must be extended even 
beyond available preferred-stock issues 
if necessary to meet the demand. Such 
distribution is leading to direct public 
ownership—real ownership by the pub- 
lic—each in his own right, as against 
collective political ownership with its 
attendant wastefulness and inefficiency. 

“The insurance companies and in many 
cases the banks have large interests in 
the railroads and other utilities. It is 
estimated that there are 50,000,000 
direct or indirect insurance policy- 
holders and beneficiaries. It must be 
driven home to the public that when they 
support municipal or other political 
ownership or join in any movement in- 
imical to these utility enterprises they 
are actually assisting in an attempt to 
destroy the security of their own hard- 
earned savings, deposited in the banks or 
invested in insurance. 

“The customer-ownership fashion is 
spreading and is being followed in other 
industries. We are on the way to be- 
coming a nation of capitalists, and the 
electrical industry is the most outstand- 
ing factor in the movement.” 


Dr. Carver’s concluding article in his discussion of the Coming Revolution in America 
is one on the leadership which this Revolution demands 
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Edited by EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


A Diplomat’s Diary 


Reviewed by HENRY W. BUNN 


born in 1844, second son of the 

sixth Earl of Abingdon. He was 
educated at Eton and Bonn, and entered 
the British Foreign Office in 1863, re- 
maining there until 1903, when he was 
appointed Ambassador to Italy. In 1905 
he became Ambassador to France, hold- 
ing that post until 1918, when he was 
compelled by illness to retire. Upon his 
retirement he was raised to the peerage 
as first Viscount Bertie. He died in 
1919. He bequeathed his papers to 
Lady Gordon-Lennox, leaving to her dis- 
cretion the disposal of them. Lady Len- 
nox declares the correspondence to be “of 
surpassing interest,” but for obvious rea- 
sons she postpones publication thereof. 
The Diary* was submitted to the For- 
eign Office before publication, and no 
doubt we have to regret the elimination 
of some spicy items. What remains, 
however, is of the most vivid interest and 
importance, its value being immensely 
enhanced by the fact that obviously it 
was not written with a view to publica- 
tion. 

We have here a fascinating running 
description of the drama being enacted 
before the eyes of a keen and well- 
trained observer; -lively reports of meet- 
ings with all classes of men and wo- 
men—generals, admirals, ambassadors, 
statesmen, politicians, labor leaders, 
journalists, pacifists, profiteers, humbugs, 
gossips and busybodies, great ladies, 
bigwigs and seigneurs sans importance ; 
anecdotes; bon mots; shrewd and ironic 
comment on things seen by the diarist 
and on the general situation, largely 
based as to*the latter on first-hand infor- 
mation from participants; and, most im- 
portant of all, numerous though brief 
characterizations.of persons. One stroke 
of the brush, as it were, and there is 
Clemenceau to the life; and Kitchener 
in hectoring mood, Balfour, Isvolsky (the 
Russian Ambassador), Lloyd George, 
many another. The historian’s estimates 
of numerous actors in the Great Episode 
will be importantly affected by these 
character strokes. 

The French are apt to speak of Lord 


WRANCIS LEVESON BERTIE was 


The Diary of Lord Bertie of Thame: 
1914-1918. Edited by Lady Algernon Gor- 
don-Lennox. With a Foreword by Viscount 
Grey of Falloden. 2 vols. The George H, 
Doran Company, New York. $10. 
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Bertie as “Father of the Entente.” 
Others (King Edward VII, Delcassé, 
Clemenceau, for example) might dispute 
that title with him; but it is certain that 
he did as much as any one to maintain 
the Entente during the critical years 
1905-14, and during the war his wisdom 
and consummate tact smoothed over 
many a difficulty between London and 
Paris; and perhaps it is not too much to 
say that on one or two occasions they 
prevented catastrophes. 

But Lord Bertie’s great success at 
Paris was not due primarily to his con- 
summate tact. It was due in chief to 
his absolute honesty and his singular gift 
of making himself trusted. And because 
the French absolutely trusted (and 
loved) him, he was able to express him- 
self to them with complete frankness 
without giving offense. He could even 
indulge a natural bent for brusqueness 
and be liked the better for it. He was a 
personality of a rich and delightful bou- 
quet. He was that rare bird, a man 
without illusions yet no cynic. 

He despised the “dishonest trade” of 
politics, and very few indeed were the 
political personages whom he did not 
distrust: “their real views are so fogged 
by the vision of the electoral urns.” But 
he had great confidence in the British 
and French peoples. In the gloomy days 
of 1917, when there was a widespread 
feeling in Britain, due to subtle propa- 
ganda, that France would not stick it 
out, he never lost faith in the French 
and he was frequent in assurances to his 
Government that, whatever noise and 
stench the pacifist leaders and interna- 
tional financiers, Christian and Hebrew, 
might make, their followers in France 
were but a small minority; and so it 
turned out. The ever-recurring burden 
of the “Diary” is Ja guerre jusqu’au bout, 
and no doubt Lord Bertie’s counsel was 
an important influence against a prema- 
ture and lame peace. He never de- 
spaired, noting the most disastrous news 
without the slightest sign of impaired 
confidence. 

In general his humorous philosophy 
inclined him to a certain indulgence, 
however ironic, toward human failings; 
but one type he could not stomach—the 
pacifist. His favorite pastime was gun- 
ning for pacifists, including those in 


office. He regretted that the Allies did 
not push on to Berlin, and he was for 
stern treatment of the Germans. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that a certain 
type of critics are dead set against this 
book. “The typical diplomat of the old 
school—away with him!” But we are 
for saying that if this single-minded, 
loyal, and charming gentleman was a 
typical diplomat of the old school, in 
Heaven’s name, let us stick to the old 
diplomacy! 

The following is a typical entry: 

“Paul Cambon paid me a visit this 
morning. In discussing Palestine he said 
that Balfour explained his support of 
Zionism as partly financial and partly 
political and also sentimental—viz., the 
necessity to conciliate the American Jews 
who have gone in for Palestine and who 
can supply money for loans, and his own 
feeling that it would be an interesting 
experiment to reconstitute a Jewish king- 
dom. Cambon reminded him of the 
prophecy that a King of the Jews would 
be the end of the world. Balfour thinks 
such a dénouement would be still more 
interesting.” 


The New Books 


FICTION 
THE COPY SHOP. By Edward Hungerford. ‘GC. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. §2. 


Stories about cub reporters are always 
welcome. Wendell Phillips Groome was 
raw and green, but tenacious. So when 
he was sent to a bowling match he fol- 
lowed orders and got the score to his 
office even though his train was smashed, 
scores killed, and himself hurt. But he 
was enormously surprised when he found 
that he was expected to write something 
about the disaster. The newspaper part 
of the book is capital. Of course there 
is a love story, but it doesn’t count for 
much. 


FATHER ABRAHAM. By Irving Bacheller. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. $2. 


No novel has yet been written in which 
Abraham Lincoln appears with any ap- 
proximation to the simplicity, truth, and 
dignity of the presentment in drama by 
John Drinkwater. Mr. Irving Bachel- 
ler’s deep feeling for his subject, the 
evident sincerity of his effort to treat it 
worthily, cannot counterbalance his 
shortcomings in this tale. His historic 
personages, too, despite lavish quotation 
of their actual known utterances, often 
rather awkwardly introduced, do not 
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always speak in character. For exam- 
ple, a paragraph describes a visit of the 
hero to the White House, after a fool- 
hardy exploit, undertaken because he had 
thought it his last chance to prove that 
Yankees were not cowards. He found 
Butler in Lincoln’s company. 

“The general, whose bald head re- 
minded every artist of the antique busts 
of Roman emperors of the Augustan line, 
shook Randall’s hand, saying: ‘Boy, it 
was a noble resolution,’ and retired with 
a polite bow to the President.” 

It is quite true that General Butler’s 
head resembled a Roman emperor’s; not 
so that he, a Yankee of typical and ex- 
pressive speech, could have praised the 
most heroic of young heroes with pseudo- 
Roman pomposity. “Boy, it was a noble 
resolution”—oh, never! 

Randall is indeed “noble”—and al- 
most everybody hastens to tell him so. 
He performs gallant deeds and bears a 
share in great events; he is finally pres- 
ent when Lincoln is assassinated, and one 
Lincoln lover at least was thereby en- 
abled for the first time to read an ac- 
count of that tragic scene without emo- 
tion. Yet, with all its weaknesses, this 
novel, like Mr. Bacheller’s earlier Lincoln 
novel, will no doubt please many readers, 
who can take little harm from that in 
the book which is poorest, and may gain 
both pleasure and knowledge from that 
which is best. 

DRAMA 


DRAMATIC WORKS OF GERHART HAUPT- 
MANN. Vol. VIII. Poetic Dramas: Indipohdi, 
The White Saviour, A Winter Ballad. Trans- 
lated by Willa and Edwin Muir. B. W. 
Huebsch, Inec., New York. $2.50 net. 


This eighth volume of the Authorized 
Edition of the Dramatic Works of Ger- 
hart Hauptmann fails to follow the 
scheme of the earlier volumes, which 
always carried Introductions explaining 
the position particular plays had in the 
life and development of the playwright. 
A literary note from the publisher, how- 
ever, informs us ‘that the three plays 
contained in this latest issue represent 
Hauptmann’s post-war period. Hence 
we may look for some war reaction in 
the plays that measure him here. 
Strangely, it is only by indirection that 
war is mentioned at all; and yet not 
strange, for Hauptmann is a mystic, he 
is an imaginist, he is a recreator of the 
strange past. And these new plays show 
a mystic of a deeper kind than he was 
when he wrote “The Sunken Bell” and 
“Hannele.” 

In a short notice one cannot suggest 
the content of these plays; one can 
merely remark that in their cast of 
thought, in their form of expression, they 
are of another generation. The poetic 
drama he gives us is more poetry than 
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Americans will not wait 


Accustomed to instant communication by telephone and 
telegraph, our military authorities realized in the late war 
that the American Expeditionary Forces could not depend 
on the communication services of Europe. 

The necessary plans, materials and engineers were sent 
over in ship loads. A world record was made by the Signal 
Corps in establishing lines of communication indispensable 
to every branch of the army. In a surprisingly short time, 
every American general in France had at his disposal the 
communication facilities to which, in America, he had been 
accustomed. 

Europe was sometimes startled by the amazing methods 
of the telephone workers from overseas. The American- 
trained Signal Corps units invariably sought the shortest way, 
overcoming all natural obstacles to extend the needed means 
of communication. 

The Americans were not content to wait. They expected 
and demanded the same ever-ready telephone connections 
which they had at home. The Bell System has set a world 
standard for prompt attention and continuous service. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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Are you looking for a summer or 
all-year home? Or any property at 
The Special Real Estate An- 
nouncements in this issue (page 630) 
probably include just what you want. 


There are Real Estate Announcements in The Outlook every week. 
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ABINGDON 





SUFFICIENT MINISTERS 
By Joseph M. M. Gray 


This volume of addresses by a minister 
who has been eminently successful in every 
phase of his worthy service ‘‘sets the mod- 
ern prophet of his God in his true light as 
an interpreter of spiritual things in the ver: 
nacular of his own age, as the inspiring 
genius of the great social movements, as the 
commanding voice crying in the wilderness of 
confused public opinion, evermore revealing 
the mind of Christ to the mind of the world.” 

Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE CURRICULUM OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


By George Herbert Betts 


“Dr. Betts begins with a valuable historical 
survey which was much needed. It continues 
into the educational principles underlying a 
curriculum and concludes with criticisms of 
existing outlines of religious education.’’— 
Anglican Theological Review. 

Net, $3.00; by mail, $3.30. 


OUT-OF-DOORS WITH JESUS 
By Bishop William A. Quayle 


In this volume we walk in companionship 
with Bishop Quayle and listen while he dis- 
courses with wonderful skill and spiritual 
insight upon many of those objects in the 
natural world that attracted the attention of 
Jesus and were transformed by him into 
simple and effective vehicles of spiritual 
interpretation. 
Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


Abingdon Books deal with the modern problems and 
aspects of religion, social groups and philosophy. They are 
the abiding friends of those thinking men and women who 
look for constructive, illuminating, hopeful criticism. Sym- 
pathy and regard for the past, as well as a broad understand- 
ing of present-day tendencies, here find expression. You will 
want no more helpful companion than an Abingdon Book. 


Catalog of Abingdon Books will be sent anywhere, free on request. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE 


By Francis L. Strickland 


“Christian teachers will find this work full 
of help in clearing thought and in suggesting 
practical values in a comparatively new 
realm of study.”"—The Continent. 

Net, $2.00, postpaid. 


THE POLITICAL AWAKENING 
OF THE EAST 


Studies of Political Progress in Egypt, 
India, China, Japan and the Philippines 


By George Matthew Dutcher 


Professor Dutcher had the advantage of 
personal observation in the countries of 
which his lectures treat. Practically every 
important issue involved in any part of the 
East is discussed by this able writer. 

Net, $2.00, postpaid. 


KINDERGARTEN METHOD IN 
THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


By Edna Dean Baker 


It is one of the fine arts to hold the atten- 
tion of the children and at the same time 
implant in them the seeds of spiritual and 
intellectual culture. The author of this 
volume is an expert in the achievement of 
this high task and service. 

Illustrated. Net, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 
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drama; more for the old method of 
acting than the new. His imagery is of 
high quality; his scenic scope is still 
picturesque; his characters are heroic. 
The translations of these plays are done 
with fine feeling and ease. 


BIOGRAPHY 


GRANDMOTHER TYLER’S BOOK. The Recollec- 
tions of Mary Palmer Tyler, 1775-1866. Ed- 
ited by Frederick Tupper and Helen Tyler 
Brown. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


Mary Hunt Palmer, the “Grand- 
mother” of this book, married an inter- 
esting man—Royall Tyler, author of 
“The Contrast,” a popular play of 
Washington’s time which first brought 
upon the boards the rustic stage Yankee, 
and later of two tales, “The Algerine 
Captive” and “The Yankey in London,” 
which were probably the first, certainly 
among the first, American works of the 
magination to be reprinted in England. 


Mrs. Tyler saw some historic scenes and 
was acquainted with a few historic per- 
sonages. Adamses and Gerrys and 
others of distinction are numbered among 
her connections and descendants. But 
her Recollections rarely cover great 
events; for the most part they chronicle 
the courtships, marriages, births, deaths, 
business enterprises and reverses, jour- 
neys, and accidents occurring among a 
wide circle of relatives and friends. They 
reflect accurately and interestingly the 
social atmosphere and the changing man- 
ners and customs of the long years lived 
through by a courageous, kindly, affec- 
tionate, useful, and observant old lady. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 
FIFTEEN HUNDRED YEARS OF EUROPE. By 

Julius E. De Vos. The O’Donnell Press, 

Chicago. $5. 

Father De Vos, a Belgian priest, at- 
tempts a new way of summarizing 





‘ says he has exposed. 
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history. He would (to quote a eulogy 
prefaced to the book) “flash on the 
screen of our brain, after the ultra- 
modern method of the movies, partial 
images, panoramas conjuring up essential 
features and suppressing tiresome and 
contingent details.” The attempt, how- 
ever gallant, is a failure. To make the 
attempt with so imperfect a command of 
the English language was surely bold. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


TO TELL THE FASHIONS FROM THE 
Charles Scrib- 


HOW 
FOLLIES. By Caroline Duer. 
ner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 


A series of brief essays, light, slight, 
and bright, reprinted from “Vogue.” A 
sparkling froth of manner with some 
solid good sense in the substance under- 
neath. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF 
MODERN ENGLISH. By Ernest Weekley. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $3. 


An abridgment of the Etymological 
Dictionary by the same author, pub- 
lished in 1921. A very convenient and 
interesting work. The less common 
words have not been omitted, but the 
definitions have been made brief. 


ARISTOPHANES. With the English Translation 
of Benjamin Bickley Rogers. (The Loeb 
Classical Library.) 3 vols. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. $2.50 per vol. 


An important addition to this excellent 
collection. 


Notes on New Books 


PUBLICITY. By Ivy L. Lee. The Industries 
Publishing Company, New York. 
The most famous publicity man in Amer- 
ica tells what publicity is and what it is 
not in a little book of sixty-four pages. 


THE MEANING OF DREAMS. By Robert Graves. 
Greenberg, New York. $2. 
Another book upon the much described 
subject. 


TALES YOU WON’T BELIEVE. 
ton Porter. Doubleday, Page 
York. $3. 

Why does she think we won’t believe 
them? These are essays about wild geese, 
bluebirds and pigeons, dogs, flowers, and 
plants. If we can believe publicity men and 
the writers of dream books, no essays about 
nature can stump us for a minute. 


LEON TROTSKY. 
New York. 2. 
Considering that this little book gives 
Comrade Eastman’s views about Comrade 
Trotsky, it is possible that it might well 
have borrowed its title from Mrs. Stratton 
Porter’s book, mentioned above. 


THE SCIENCE OF FLY FISHING FOR TROUT. 
By Fred G. Shaw. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $6. 

Here at last we get down to science, and 
in a well-illustrated book Mr. Shaw tells 
how to make yourself unpopular with trout. 


By Gene Strat- 
& Co., New 


By Max Eastman. Greenberg, 


BITS OF CHINA. By Christine I. Tinling. The 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. $1.50. 
An official of the W. C. T. U. gives her 
impressions of travel and life in China. 
“MARGERY,” THE MEDIUM. By J. Malcolm 
Bird. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. $4. 
A fat book, five hundred pages long, tell- 


ing all about the medium whom Houdini 
So long a book upon 
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this subject strikes us as the height of 
something or other. 


PUEBLO POTTERY MAKING. By Carl E. 
Guthe. The Yale University Press, New 
Haven. $4. 

A well-illustrated book relating all that 
one needs to know about this picturesque 
subject. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR CHILD TRAINING, By 
Arland D. Weeks. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. $2.75. 

The title describes it. 


PRACTICAL GRAPHIC FIGURES. By E. G. 
Lutz. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2. 


Gives information, with many illustra- 
tions, on how to draw for the fashion maga- 
zines and how to draw (if anybody wants 
to, and many do) for the newspaper comics. 
The examples of the author’s own work 
indicate an art to perpetuate which we 
hope we shall never be called upon to lay 
down our lives. 


RECONSTRUCTION. By J. D. Whelpley. The 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. $3.50. z 7, * oll : ; eg 
A discussion of the economic conditions : s ‘ eee ; - oe 
of the nations most affected by the World Seattle, Center of the Summer Playground of America 


War. It describes conditions up to the first 
of the present year. 


A HOME OF YOUR OWN. By Della Thompson / 
Lutes. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- e 


apolis. $3.50. 
All about building and furnishing the The Herald-Tribune (New York) said recently: “ When 
house and living in it afterwards. A prac- ou visit Seattle you will see more than simply a creation of 
saad tae’ ea dae eee” ee Sich, stone and wood, a teeming mart where mankind congre- 
text is printed upon poor paper. , gates to carry on commerce and industry. You will find a 
wonder city—a youthful giant seated amid seven hills, amid 
THE FOREIGN STUDENT IN AMERICA. Edited scenic splendor unsurpassed, fronting one of the world’s perfect 
by W. Reginald Wheeler, and others. The harbors. Seattle is a delightful place to tarry awhile. The 
SS Fm, Te ee. See hotel accommodations cannot be excelled.” 
Describes the present migration of stu- This is trie of Seattle today. Yet less than fifty years ago, 


dents from one hundred and five countries . . : ‘ . 
- ronti ilr 
= ecieom Gollanen, Ser tae ty seaaiers pt gg er hamlet of a few cabins without even a railroa 


one Se Seem Seattle, wonder city, world port, Gateway to The Orient, 
SONGS OF THE SOUL. By Mary Alethea Wood- Metropolis of The Pacific Northwest, is a city of amazing con- 
ward. The Stratford Company, Boston. $1.50. trasts. Come this summer, with all the family, for a cool 
Poems, frequently devotional. vacation in a Wonderland of sea, lake, mountain and forest. 


Make Seattle your headquarters while in the Pacific Northwest. 
Write Room 102, Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, Washing- 

ton, for “ The Charmed Land” booklet describing Seattle and 

this delightful “ Rim of the Pacific” region. Free on request. 


STRANGER THAN FICTION. By Lewis Browne. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 
A brief history of the Jews from the 
earliest times to the present day. 


CONCERNING THE NATURE OF THINGS. By When planning ANY trip to the Pacific Coast ANY TIME, insist that 
— ss Bragg. Harper & Brothers, New your ticket agent route you via SEATTLE. Liberal stopov llowed. 
Chapters upon the atom, the nature of 
gases and of liquids, and the nature of 
crystals, for the general reader. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION. By J. Arthur Thom- 
son. Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
9 
Six lectures by the Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Aberdeen. 
Given before the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York, in 1924 on the Morse 
Foundation. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. «By John 
S. Hoyland. The Oxford University Press, 
New York. $1.50. 
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Cough Aw 7 Boston 


PEASANT PIONEERS. By Kenneth D. Miller. 
The Council of Women for Home Missions, 
New York. 

A description of the Slavic peoples in the 
United States. Asthma, Spasmodic 
- Croup, Bronchitis 
Coughs, Influenza 






MISTER PITT. By Zona Gale. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. §$2. 


A play by the author of ‘‘Miss Lulu Bett.” : A household remedy avoiding drugs. Creso- 
ene is vaporized at the bedside during the 

BOBBED HAIR. By Twenty Authors. G. P. night. It has become in the past forty-five 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. years the most widely used remedy for 


: s : whoopi i 
A rapidly moving story by a committee of ty tte ape penny SE 


authors. Much better than most co-opera- cough, use at once. 
tive efforts. 


WHAT OF IT? By Ring W. Lardner. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.75. 
Sketches by the writer who is esteemed 


by many readers as the foremost of Ameri- Baer 
can humorists. Send for descriptive booklet 31A 
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ss The Financial Department is prepared to furnish informa- 
tion regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It 
will give to inquirers facts of record or information resulting 
from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar 


per inquiry will be made for this special service. The Finan- 
cial Editor regrets that he cannot undertake the discussion 
of more than five issues of stocks or bonds in reply to any 
one inquirer. All letters should be addressed to THE OUTLOOK 
FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








Joint Stock Land Bank Bonds 


By WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 


which was to distinguish generally between the various 
organizations and “instrumentalities” created by the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Act, there was not the space to discuss in 
detail the securities of the joint stock land banks or to describe 
fully the nature of those banks. Our attention has been called 
to statements in that article which require “additions and 


lf a former article in this department, the main object of 


corrections,” and it is the purpose of the following paragraphs 
to supply the deficiency in information and to guide readers 
to a better understanding of the situation. 

The relation of the United States Government to the farm 
loan system should be stated in some detail. When the Fed- 
eral Land Banks (not the joint stock banks) were started, the 
Government subscribed to the stock to a very considerable 
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Why Straus Bonds are 
Ideal Investments 


N selecting your investments, you naturally will seek a good interest 
return on your funds, but not at the sacrifice of those principles of 
sound investment dictated by experience, prudence and caution. 


Straus Bonds, you will find, are an ideal investment for your funds. 


SAFETY — assured by the STRAUS PLAN and by the long 
and wide experience and expert knowledge of the Straus 


DIVERSIFICATION — our current offerings are secured 
by properties in a score of cities from coast to coast. 


MARKET — Straus Bonds have a free and steadily broad- 


YIELD — our current offerings for the most part net 6%, a 
better yield than from other securities of equal soundness. 


Every day’s delay may mean loss of interest to you. We suggest that you 
call or write at once for our current investment suggestions and specify 
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S.W. STRAUS & CO. 
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extent. The original issue was $9,000,- 
000, and the Government took about 
$8,890,000. But since that time the 
combined capital of all the Federal Land 
Banks has been increased to some $46,- 
000,000, and the Government has pro- 
gressively sold out its holdings, so that 
to-day, with somewhat over a million and 
a half dollars’ worth of stock, the Gov- 
ernment is distinctly a minority holder. 
This statement relates to the Federal 
Land Banks, but it is made here because 
the impression has gone forth that these 
banks are better and more stable than 
the joint stock banks by reason of more 
or less complete Government control. 
The fact is that the Government’s sub- 
scription was a temporary one only. 

The controlling ownership of the Fed- 
eral Land Banks is in the hands of the 
National farm associations. 

A rather strong statement was made 
recently in a booklet on Federal farm 
loan securities issued by a leading finan- 
cial house, to the effect that the action 
of Congress in authorizing the Treasury 
to buy Federal Land Bank bonds “was 
indicative of a concern for the Federal 
banks which was not shown for the joint 
stock banks.” The explanation of this 
action by Congress, given us by excellent 
authority, is that during the war the 
complaint was made that Federal Land 
Bank bonds were competing with the 
sale of Liberties. To avoid this criticism 
and to promote agriculture for war pur- 
poses, Congress specifically gave the 
Treasury permission to purchase Land 
Bank bonds. At that time the joint stock 
banks were just getting under way, and 
had issued only $300,000 bonds. It 
would seem, then, that this action by 
Congress did not show discrimination 
between the two institutions. 

In the case of the Federal Land Bank 
bond, as well as in the case of the joint 
stock bond, safety depends, in the last 
analysis, on the care with which loans 
are made. The bonds, as we have pre- 
viously pointed out, are secured by mort- 
gages on farm property. The same regu- 
lations apply to both types of bank and 
the same kind of Federal supervision is 
exercised over each. “Both the Federal 
and the joint stock banks,” says an 
authority, “do only one kind of business, 
that of making loans on first farm mort- 
gages—every loan a secured loan; no 
loan for more than fifty per cent of the 
appraised value of the land, the value to 
be determined by a disinterested ap- 
praiser who is a representative of the 
Government and directly answerable to a 
bureau of the United States Treasury; 
each loan to be approved by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board at Washington; the 
mortgages to be held by the Government 
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These Investors Are Profiting 
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FARMER in Iowa, now working 
another’s farm on shares, is us- 
ing our plan to accumulate funds to 
buy a farm of his own. A woman in 
Vermont, teaching school, is investing 
a definite part of each month’s salary 
to assure herself an income when teach- 
ing days are over. 


A large investor in Ohio is using the 
plan to get bond interest immediately 
on odd sums, such as income from se- 
curities, without waiting to accumulate 
the full price ofa bond. An Army man 
in Texas is building an independent 


by our 


Investment Savings Plan 


Whether you save 
much or little, 
you, too, can get 


7% 


countries and territories abroad. 


Our Investment Savings Plan is profi- 
table and adaptable to the needs of 
both large and small investors. You 
may use the plan to buy a single $100, 
$500 or $1,000 Smith Bond—or to 
create a competence by systematic in- 
vestment over a period of years. Every 
payment that you make earns the full 
rate of bond interest. 


Under this plan you buy only First 
Mortgage Bonds, strongly secured by 
improved, income-producing city prop- 
erty, and backed by our record of no loss 


to any investor in 52 years. 





income to supplement 


the pension he will re- What You Can Do Our free booklet, “How 
ceive from the Govern- with to Build an Independent 
ment. $10 A MONTH Income” (1925 edition), 


These are but a few of | Invest $10 amonth in Smith Bonds | tells how anyone who 


paying 7%. Reinvest your interest n save $1 20 o 
the — why at the same rate. In 20 years you — $ ° $ P $5 


thrifty men and women | will have $5,176.60; in 30 years, 


or more a month can 


are buying Smith Bonds, | $12,021.75; in 4o years, $25,671.90. | use this plan with safety, 


which today are owned 


$10 a month invested in this man- convenience and profit. 
; ; ner between the vigorous age of 25 
by investors in Every | and the retirement age of 65 pro- 


Mail the coupon for a 


State in the United | duces $20,871.90 in compound in- | free copy of the book- 


terest alone. 
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The F. H. Smith Company 


Founded 1873 
No Loss to cAny Investor in 52 Years 


SMITH BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 





vestment Savings Plan. 





THE F. H. SMITH COMPANY, Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
Please send me your free booklet, “How to Build an Independent Income,” describing your In- 
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How Much Richer 
Are You Today 
Than Your Widow 
Maybe Tomorrow? 










A$500,000estatetaxed $97,000 
A$400,000estatetaxed $152,000 
A$100,000estate taxed $24,300 










These are a few actual re- 
sults of failure to provide 
against the inheritance taxes 
now levied by forty-six states. 
Those estates contained se- 
curities which were taxable 
by many different States,aside 
from the State of residence 
and the Federal estate tax.* 











How heavily will these taxes 
fall upon the fortune that 
your own efforts and sacrifice 
have built up? Will they 
come at a time when it is im- 
possible to raise cash to meet 
them without danger to your 
entire estate? 


There is only one way to find 
out. Have your security hold- 
ings analyzed as soon as pos- 
sible by a competent legal 
authority or by a bank or in- 
vestment house which offers 
an inheritance tax service. 
Delay may be costly. 


The William R. Compton Company 
considers this an essential part of the 
service which we give to investors. 
We recently suggested a rearrange- 
ment of security holdings for one of 
our clients whereby his inheritance 
taxes will be reduced $34,000. Upon 
our recommendation, he exchanged 
certain security holdings which would 
beheavilytaxedinthreeor more States, 
for other investments taxable only by 
the Federal Government and by his 
State of residence. And his present 
holdings combine greater safety and a 
higher net yield than those which he 
exchanged for them. 


*The Federal Estate Tax is levied on 
estates of $50,000 and upuard. 
































Kindly write us if you wish to have 
more detailed information on the ex- 
tent to which your own estate may 
suffer through inheritance taxes. 


William R2. Compton Company 
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as trustee, the bonds themselves to be 
issued only when the Government has 
been satisfied that the security is ample; 
and, finally, the bonds themselves to be 
made in the Engraving Bureau of the 
United States Treasury, to guard against 
duplication, forgery, or other fraud.” 

An element of strength in the joint 
stock banks which is not to be found in 
the Federal banks is that the joint stock 
bank managers are usually stockholders, 
and are therefore partners in the enter- 
prise, while in the case of the Federal 
banks the officers have no such personal 
interest and risk. To many this may not 
seem important, and, perhaps, in view of 
the safeguards thrown about the system, 
it may not be important. But where 
responsibility is coupled with a stake in 
the business there is strong incentive to 
do right and keep right. 

There are some features of the Federal 
Land Banks which appeal to some invest- 
ors more keenly than those of the joint 
stock banks. Honest opinions will vary. 
The joint liability feature of the Federal 
banks is an unquestioned element of 
strength. But against this is the fact 
that the law declares that the bonds of 
both the joint stock and the Federal 
banks are “instrumentalities of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.” This 
phrase does not mean, as we have pre- 
viously pointed out, that they are direct 
obligations of the Government, as are, 
for example, Liberty Bonds. In the 
words of Charles E. Hughes, at the time 
acting as private counsel for bankers, it 
means that the bonds “must be regarded 
as obligations having the support of the 
good faith and credit of the United 
States.” 

In short, the United States, while it 
does not issue these bonds, and while it 
does not therefore guarantee them, is so 
involved in the supervision of their issue, 
and hence in the character of the security 
that does guarantee them, that it will 
undoubtedly go to great lengths, should 
the need ever arise, to prevent loss to 
bondholders. 





From Inquiring Readers 


H* an ideal investment trust yet 
been created? We have carefully 
studied the provisions of several, but 
cautiously withhold expressing an opin- 
ion till we know more about them. One 
of our readers has favored us with an 
interesting letter on the subject, from 
which the following observations on 
basic principles are quoted: 
I can see no reason for the forma- 
tion of an investment trust unless it be 


for the purpose of applying sound 
principles of investment management 
to a fund in which investors are prop- 
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Are YouAn Investor? 


During the past year the Finan- 
cial Editor of The Outlook has 
helped hundreds of Outlook read- 
ers to solve intelligently their 
particular investment problems. 
Perhaps you are contemplating a 
shifting of your present holdings 
or have fresh funds to invest. In 
either case we shall be glad to 
give you specific information on 
any securities in which you may 
be interested. A nominal charge 
of one dollar per inquiry will be 
made for this special service. 


The Outlook Financial Department 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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Forming a Company? 
If starting a new business or reorganizing one you 
may find it expedient to organize on the CommonLaw 
plan under a Declaration of ‘Trust. The economies 
and advantagesare set forth in ‘‘ D-19”’—a pamphlet 
mailed free upon request. C. S. DEMAREE, pub- 
lisher of legal blanks, 708 Walnut, Kansas City, Mo. 





Laying money aside, little by little, 
seems a slow way of getting ahead 
until you actually make full use 
of the power of a good rate of 
interest. Do you know that money 
invested at 8% compound interest 


doubles itself in 9 years, whereas it 
takes 18 years at 4% compounded P 


Our Florida First Mortgage 8% 
Bonds give wings to thrift. They 
enable you to double your money 
fast, if you reinvest the interest 
regularly. We will send on re- 
quest an interesting story of one 
man’s financial success, called 
**Mr. Banner’s Budget.’’ Mail the 
coupon for a free copy today. 
Cut here _ . Cut here 


TRUST COMPANY OF FLORIDA 
Paid-in Capital and Surplus $500,000 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Send leaflet “Mr. Bunner’s Budget,” and 
description of 8% First Mortgage Bondissue 
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erly represented in order that such 
individual investors may have the 
benefit of such management, and the 
management should be applied impar- 
tially to the whole fund for the equal 
benefit of all who contribute to that 
fund. I see no reason why such re- 
sponsible services of management 
should -be upon a contingent basis. It 
is a professional service, and should 
be paid for on a professional basis. 

If all who contribute to the fund 
are to benefit equally and to pay 
equally for such service, it immediately 
rules out the British. Investmerft Trust, 
which: issues debentures, preferred 
stock, and common stocks. If invest- 
ment management is the purpose of an 
investment trust, it rules out all such 
contrivances as bankers’ shares, etc., in 
the .case of which no responsibility for 
management is undertaken. And if 
the interests of the subscribers are the 
only interests at stake, there is no rea- 
son to leave the door wide open, as is 
the case with bankers’ shares, for pro- 
moters ‘to make undisclosed profits at 
the expense of the subscribers to the 
shares. 

While it is to be assumed that the 
profits made under this form of or- 
ganization are within reason, yet there 
is no assurance of this given in the 
form: of indenture under which they 
operate, the indenture being an ideal 
instrument for a group of promoters to 
wind up a bull campaign lasting, per- 
haps, five to six months or a year, and 
unload their accumulated stocks upon 
a public that is unfamiliar with the 
mechanisnf of the stock market and in 
such units that the calculation of what 
each stock is worth becomes difficult. 

Further provisions of this form of 
organization require that stocks of dif- 
ferent companies be maintained in 
fixed mathematical proportions. It is 
obvious that if such a form becomes 
popular it will be far more difficult to 
buy some of the stocks than it is to 
buy others, with the result that exor- 
bitant prices must be paid for some of 
the stocks if the mathematical ratio is 
to be maintained... . 

There is a very great interest in the 
investment trust, and I hope that re- 
sponsible members of the financial 
community will make themselves 
heard, after having examined and 
analyzed the trust deeds, personnel, 
and the method of operation’ of each 
new trust as it appears. 


NOTHER type of inquiry received 
frequently by this department re- 
lates to brokerage houses which happen 
to get the names of Outlook readers on 
their mailing and calling lists. To inves- 
tigate such concerns is neither the easiest 
nor the most pleasant task in the week’s 
business. And necessarily in warning 
readers against a suspicious house one 
must be very careful not to make state- 
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How Three Years 
Can Alter Investments 


Ten thousand dollars invested three years ago in Nash 
Motors and United Cast Iron Pipe would total today 
approximately $75,000. 


Another ten thousand dollars invested at the same time 
in Columbia Graphaphone and Middle States Oil would 
have shrunk now to about $300. 


The worth of practically all investment issues is, to some 
extent, constantly changing. Intrinsic values rise or de- 
cline depending on internal affairs of the corporations 
concerned and business conditions in general. 


Every individual who owns securities, or is acting as 
trustee, should fully appreciate the importance of timely 
and constructive investment knowledge. But no man 
has the time to travel from one corporation office to 
another gathering information on his company’s doings. 


BARRON’S 


The National Financial Weekly 


—has behind it a vast organization with unequaled facilities for 
gathering and presenting essential facts relating to investments. 
Over a million dollars a year is spent by the Barron service to 
protect invested capital, further intelligent security buying, and aid 
the long pull speculator. 


OUR FREE OFFER 


No price is too great to pay for BARRON’S kind of investment information. Yet 
you can test it free. Simply use the attached coupon to get the current issue 
without charge. After looking it over you will realize that the only “live tip ” 
worth following is the expert compre- 








hension of investment possibilities 
gained by the attentive readers of a 


live financial journal. BARRON’S 


You know how little matters which 44 Broad St., New York City 


often mean much are forgotten. You 


have perhaps decided to send in the 4 : 
Financial Weekly. 


coupon. Then don’t turn the page. 
Attend to the coupon first. 
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ments which can be made the basis of 
suit. A sample of such a report, omitting 
names, is this: 

“For about a year he has been dealing 
in puts and calls. This is a hazardous 
speculation for the purchaser of a put 
or call, as the Street only indorses such 
privileges when they are made by a mem- 
ber of the Stock Exchange. If the puts 
and calls are made by non-members, they 
are not worth the paper they are written 
on, and this is the kind of paper 
handles. 

“We cannot find that —— has any 





standing, and not-long ago the Exchange 
removed the tickers from his office upon 
the discovery of irregularities.” 
A RECENT article about wills in this 
department excited quite a number 
of inquiries. We wish our readers to 
understand that it is always risky to ap- 
ply what they “read in the paper” —even 
ifethe paper is The Outlook—about mat- 
ters of this kind. It would be impossible 
to write a short article about wills and 


probate law which would cover every 
State in the Union. Ours covered only 
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© What a whale of a difference 


just a few cents make 





Massachusetts. A friend in the West 
was apparently disturbed by the state- 
ment in it that there must be three wit- 
nesses to a will. This is true in only a 
handful of States, of which Massachu- 
setts:is one. New York and the majority 
require only two. When making a will, 
consult a lawyer. Don’t try to guess at 
it yourself. 


~~ the news of the St. Paul re- 
ceivership came out, some holders 
of its securities hasterred to sell. Among 
them was a gentleman one-quarter of 
whose fortune was invested in two or 
three classes of St. Paul bonds. Was he 
wise to “unload” on the crest of the first 
break? His bonds were first-mortgage 
bonds in every instance. Apparently no 
interest will be paid for some little time, 
but it is not apparent what will happen 
to these obligations. We cannot say 


what would be the best course to follow 
in a situation of this kind, but we can 
say that it is not the part of conserva- 
tism to have twenty-five per cent of your 
entire capital in any one property. 


(= more we wish to call attention 
to the fact that this department 
offers to investigate “standard invest- 
ment securities” on request, and to “give 
inquirers facts of record or information 
resulting from expert investigation.” A 
small percentage of inquiries relate to 
more or less out-of-the-way investments 
and firms. Wishing to be of service, we 
try to secure facts, and can only do this 
by corresponding with reliable points of 
contact in different parts of the country. 
Which takes time, and which leads an 
occasional reader to tell us very frankly 
that he doesn’t think much of us. 

He who iries to serve often draws 





The Outlook for 


criticism on his head. Unless informa- 
tion is readily available to our fairly large 
resources, we shall have to decline to go 
beyond the field of standard investment 


securities. 
A READER in Minnesota has asked for 
information about the 7 per cent 
bonds, due in 1939, of the Grand Rapids 
Railway Company. We answered: “The 
Grand Rapids 7s is a new, and hence an 
‘unseasoned,’ issue. A municipal street 
railway system such as this is usually a 
good-paying property and its bonds are 
a reasonably safe investment.” There 
are some marked exceptions to this rule. 





By the Way 


A SUBSCRIBER has sent us the follow- 
ing bit which she copied from the 
early Connecticut Probate Records as 
evidence of how things were done before 
we had a Constitution to amend: 
Estate of David Porter of London, 
Eng. Inventory £20—4s. . 
Dec. 5 1676. Adms. to Mrs Abigail 
Olcott to pay just debts and hold the 
remainder untill his Mother or Brother 
shall order the disposal of it, they be- 
ing the next of kin. 
He came to death by drowning it ap- 
pears. As by a pint of Liquor to those 
who dived for him. By a quart. to 
those who brought him home. By 
two quarts of wine and a gallon of 
Syder to the Jury of Inquest. By 8 
gallons of wine and 3 quarts for his 
funeral. By a Barril of Syder ditto. 


To speak of limericks, here is one 
about a distinguished member of the 
Faculty of Columbia University, written 
by his distinguished colleague, Brander 
Matthews. Incidentally it tells us how 
to pronounce the name Pupin, which 
some of us may have rhymed to “kin.” 

Michael Ivorsky Pupin, 

Is the handsomest man I have seen; 

His face has no freckles; 
But his pocket has shekels— 

The result of the brain in his bean. 


From the “Penn Punch Bowl:” 

Dot—“TIs it true that you proposed to 
Alice and were rejected?” 

Ted—‘Not exactly rejected. She said 
that when she felt like making a fool of 
herself she’d let me know.” 


Arthur Guiterman in “Life:” 

My toast is buttered on both sides; 
For oh! my Cat and Pup, 

Whichever way it floorward slides, 
The buttered side is up! 


Answer to riddle in the April 1 issue: 
Nothing. 





